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AT IT MEANS 

LIVE IN CONNECTICUT 
7 Burlingame 

Recently a resident of Connecticut 
lost a court battle for the privilege 
of swimming in his private pond, 
which is also part of the watershed 
of a utility system furnishing a 
public water supply. Mr. Burlin- 
game and a group of his friends, who 
otherwise enjoy the seclusion of 
their Connecticut estates, large and 
small, have had a long and bitter 
acquaintance with the operations 
of this public-service corporation. 
They are afraid not merely of being 
unable to swim in their own lakes 
but of being summarily deprived of 
their land without means of securing 
fair compensation. The water mag- 
nates have been bowling over all 
opposition for years, but they have 
caught a tartar in Mr. Burlingame, 
and he is giving them the needle 
unmercifully. If they ever get his 
land, they’ll deserve it. 


M NOT SENDING 


SON TO COLLEGE 
es Carroll 


The average father, whether or not 
he is a college man himself, wants 
his son to be one, if he can possibly 
afford it. Whatever the reasons for 
this common desire, it is one of the 
factors heavily responsible for the 
annual procession of young men 
from our halls of learning in num- 
bers that would have seemed in- 
credible not many generations ago. 
Mr. Carroll, realizing sensibly that 
his son has no special abilities that 
might be specifically fostered by 
advanced study, is afraid that col- 
lege would make him feel superior 
without giving him the equipment 
to justify the belief, in a material 
sense, thus perhaps condemning him 
to a lifetime of unhappy frustration. 
The money he might have spent on 
a college education the boy will get 
when he is ready to go into business 
for himself. 


“K-END PIONEERS 


ph Haley 


Are you thinking of buying a place 
in the country this year? Thousands 
of city dwellers cherish the belief 
that paradise is a quaint little farm- 
house in the hills to which they 
might flee if the city’s mad pace 
grew too swift for them. Mr. Haley 
is one of these — with reservations. 
Even in paradise, somebody has to 
wash the dishes, and the plumbing 
in Eden is curiously out of date. 
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Sleep 
in Peace 
by 


Pay.us BENTLEY 
author of “ INHERITANCE” 


A novel dealing with the 
Yorkshire textile industry in 
the great transition from the 
Victorian era to the modern. 
Mature, significant and 
entertaining. 


$2.50, all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
MATHILDE WEIL: LITERARY AGENT 


Books, short pores articles and a criticised 
departments. 

The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., Generel Electric 

Building, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 


Rare, old, gut-ct-ocint. and hard-to-find 
urnish Books on the social sciences, philosoph: 


lease without charge or 
aoa CEORGE  STRADER : BOO 


LER 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 


WANTED poems, soncs 
COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS LTD.. Dept oT, Tavenes Con 


BOOKS AND SERVICE: success With 


Poetry, $1.25. Complete Versification Course, $2.50. 

os. cous Thought, $1. Effective Figurative 

Langu 50c. Verse Criticism, Revision Help. Tye 
RomMATKA, 25 W. 3rd Street, New 


Authors’ Manuscripts 


WANTED for immediate mar- 


keting. Prompt examination. Send manuscripts to 
REVEL SYNDICATE, 41 W. 45 St., N. Y. C. 


THE BOOK FORUM 


AMERICA GOES TO WAR— 
Charles C. Tansill (Little, Brown, $5.00). 

HEREDITY AND POLITics — J. B. 
S. Haldane (Norton, $2.50). 

THE POLITICOS — Matthew Joseph- 
son (Harcourt, Brace, $4.50). 

DANCER IN MADRID — Janet 
Riesenfeld (Funk & Wagnalls, $2.50). 

CHILDREN OF THE RISING SUN 
— Willard Price (Reynal & Hitchcock, 
$3.00). 

HuMOR AND HUMANITY — 
Stephen Leacock (Holt, $2.00). 

OPERA FRONT AND BACK — 
H. Howard Taubman (Scribner, $3.75). 

HELEN’S TOWER — Harold Nicol- 
son (Harcourt, Brace, $3.50). 

LETTERS FROM ICELAND — W.H. 
Auden & Louis Macneice (Random House, 

SHIPS IN THE SKY — Gunnar Gun- 
narsson (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50). 


Somermes by writing history a 


uthors. man makes it. If Charles C. Tansill hasn’t 


done just that, he has come very near 
with America Goes to War, a history of 
those three harrowing years before April, 
1917. Once more he asks the old question: 
How could this country, passionate for 
neutrality, be drawn into the conflict? 
Never before has so clear, so searching an 
answer been given; and never has the 
story of Wilson’s forced retreat to the 
front assumed such tragic inevitability. 
It is this dramatic quality of the book, 
even more than the new material pre- 
sented, that makes it striking. By a very 
———— | | miracle of organisation, Dr. Tansill has 
BBEEAEAM LOVERS 1%. -.%| given life and an overwhelming sense of 


‘| suspense to his documented day-to-day 
: | record. Scrupulous observer that he is, he 
»|mever oversimplifies his story. There are 


no villains in his piece. There are rather 


acinating OAT TOURS ccc big businessmen, diplomats, statesmen, 
of me¥- | in the role of the Furies, with Wilson and 


Ask for F FREE re as bro- 
chures. Wortd T 175-6th 
S Sow &  Ave.. New York, N.Y. New York, wy. 
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unmarried men and women. A practical ee necessary a! 

to parenthood and child t training. Learn how — oot 

book can help you. Write today for ‘‘The Open 

Send no money, just your name and address. Mail: tas 
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his neutral America valiant but doomed 
to follow that first steel submarine plate 
sent, not too sub rosa, to Canada for 
transshipment. We cried out for an em- 
bargo on trade with belligerents; but a 
depression hit us, and we were persuaded 


: | that sales of war goods to the Allies could 


ease the crisis without endangering our 
peace. And so the reasoning went at every 


and in- step. from trade to loans, to vaster loans, 


to troops — with Germany’s unfortunate 
high command blundering enough to rein- 
force the argument. In 1914 there was no 
such bold handwriting on the wall as 


aid | America Goes to War. If you have any 


faith in the preventive power of enlighten- 
ment, this book should give you hope. 


"Tax other day in London, a tall and 
bulky scion of one of England’s distin, 
guished families led an angry throng tp 
Downing Street in protest against Nevil, 
Chamberlain’s allegedly profascist pol. 
icies. The spectacle of an aristocrat lead. 
ing a mob was news — the more 40 kk. 
cause this chief demonstrator was aly, 
world-famous geneticist, Mr. J. B, § 
Haldane. Why and how his unique i. 
terests in both the forum and the labor. 
tory fuse is shown in Heredity and Politi 
His conclusions are heresy — at least 
those politicians who believe that by 
sterilizing their opponents (or, as ther 
would have it, their inferiors) they cx 
make the world safe for themselves, 

Writing with an American audience 
mind, Mr. Haldane has chosen exam 
largely from the American scene. 
that he ignores Germany — where bu 
geon such elaborate racial doctrine 
Hitler’s baroque biology comes in for 
good ribbing; but the tendency of Amer 
icans to erect superstitions about race in 
laws is what really concerns this ver 
lively professor. Eugenics, he says, is 
field in which to find panaceas. Indeed, 
goes so far as to show that thus far 
results of research on human heredity 
largely negative. That is, almost a; 
given theory can be demolished, altho 
new ones are not yet ready to take 
places of all that are destroyed. The fa 
it appears, is not only with our ge 
that we are underlings but with today’ 
manifold economic jeopardies. And sten 
lization is as hard to justify as killing! 
goose that laid the golden egg. 


Pours pure and simple—« 
rather, politicians seldom pure and 
simple — furnish Matthew Josephson wi 
material for a facile and vigorous s¢ 
to his Robber Barons. The economic lew 
ers of the turbulent, ripening Amen 
which grew out of the Civil War weret 
heroes of the earlier book. Complementi 
these manipulators, who usually kept« 
stage, were public officials and “bose 
ever in the spotlight. In The Politi 
Mr. Josephson tells their story and t 
story of their curiously indistinguish#! 
parties. 

All the exuberance of those who g 
an age is caught in this abundant ! 
From President Johnson and the days 
ruinous Reconstruction to Mark i 
and his man McKinley, American capt 
ism expanded at an unparalleled 1 
and the author shows that politics ad 
kept pace. There were graft, abuse, ¢ 
gogy in an era that saw the © 
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Writer of 


“unwritten history” 


MATTHEW 
JOSEPHSON 


The Politicos 


“A wise, able, and 


most notable book.”’ 
— WN. Y. TIMES 


Here is the long-awaited com- 
panion volume to “The Robber 
Barons,” a history even richer and 
more significant, and containing 
more “unwritten history.” Here 
are the great party leaders who 
dominated American politics dur- 
ing the turbulent years following 
the Civil War. Their story is a 
prodigious one of greed and mean- 
ness, of mimic disaster, of comedy 
worthy of Balzac — an epochal 
vaudeville act behind which were 
immense forces. Presented against 
a full canvas of their times are 
these politicos—such men as Ros- 
coe Conkling and Horace Greeley, 
James G. Blaine and Grover Cleve- 
land, Carl Schurz and W. C. 
Whitney, William Jennings Bryan, 
Mark Hanna, and others. 


760 pages, $4.50 


Pulitzer Prize Poet 


ARCHIBALD 
Mac LEISH 
Land of the Free 


Here is the opposite of a book of 
poetry illustrated by pictures. It’s 
a book of photographs illustrated 
by a poem. Full-page photographs 
of America today are accompanied 
by a “sound track,” in verse. An 
original book, using a wholly new 
technique, which will create new 
fame for this major poet. Inci- 
dentally one of the most beautifal 
books of the season. 


With 90 full-page photographs, $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The Book Forum 


mobilier scandal and the headlong sur- 
render into private hands of what re- 
mained of the public domain. But running 
th rough it all was a quintessential vitality. 

It is emphasis on this vitality, on the 
action, of the political world that saves 
The Politicos from being merely ex post 
facto muckraking. Blinding himself to 
none of the fabulous corruption which is a 
matter of record, Mr. Josephson studies 
it from a mature point of view. He sees 
there is not much use in flogging a dead 
dog but he also sees the use of studying all 
the symptoms of disease surrounding the 
animal’s incorrigibility. 


WV an and politics have flushed a 
whole covey of books about Spain but 
none so colorful as Janet Riesenfeld’s 
Dancer in Madrid. 

Very young and American and head- 
strong, the author cajoled her way across 
the frontier during the first days of the 
revolt. She had a professional engagement 
as a dancer to keep — and she was going 
to marry the handsomest man in Spain. 
Innocent of factions and causes, she found 
herself almost immediately in the midst of 
behind-the-lines intrigue. The story of 
how her sympathies turned to her friends 
the Loyalists while her fiancé was smug- 
gling arms as a spy for Franco is sheer 
melodrama. But, softened by an almost 
childlike directness in the telling, Miss 
Riesenfeld’s adventures never seem so 
terrifying as they must in reality have 
been. Her book is touching and gallant 
rather than tragic — which is probably 
just what she intended. 


Woaarever Willard Price may 
think about the grandiose philosophy of 
Japan’s empire builders, he has affection 
and admiration for the Japanese people. 
He has followed them into all the coun- 
tries where their trade or colonies take 
root and in Children of the Rising Sun he 
records his long and fascinating quest. He 
visited in the Mongol tents of Manchukuo 
and saw how these nomads are being fitted 
into Japan’s huge industrial scheme. He 
learned in a Korean convent how the 
agrarian 80 per cent of the 122,000,000 
people in north China, Manchukuo, and 
Korea are used to “subsidize industry and 
defense” and to realize Japan’s national 
ambitions. He surveyed the Philippines, 
swiftly surrendering to Nipponese traders. 

To explain the drive behind all this vast 
expansion is something like squaring the 
circle, only a good deal more disturbing. 
Sooner or later the whole world, Mr. Price 
believes, will have to reckon with Japan’s 
urge to pow2r. The outcome will depend 
partly on how well we Westerners under- 
stand the East. By his fortunate knack for 
combining travelogue with shrewd analy- 
sis, Mr. Price has given us a lift along the 
way. 


Ground -planner 
for the New Age 


LEWIS 
MUMFORD 


“He bas the eye and mind of a tech- 
nician, plus the vision of a buman 
social planner, plus the range of 
ideas and the wealth of reading of 
a first-rate encyclopedist.”” 


Thus wrote Clifton Fadiman when 
Mumford’sTECHNICS ANDCIVI- 
LIZATION was published. And 
now comes an even more sweeping 
and colorful book — THE CUL- 
TURE OF CITIES — the story of 
cities from the simple, commodious 
towns of the Middle Ages to the 
complex roaring cities of today. 


More than half the book is about 
the contemporary world, and the 
world tomorrow. It might also be 
called “Outlines for a New Cen- 
tury” or “Ground-Plans for a New 
Civilization.” Here again, as in all 
Mumford’s work, we see the 
masterly synthesis of history, criti- 
cism, and prophecy. 


Literally a lifetime’s work, THE 
CULTURE OF CITIES can justly 
be called “nennmenss”—~ii that 
word is not allowed to detract from 
the wealth of enjoyment and fasci- 
nation such a book will bring to its 
readers. 


The Culture 
of Cities 


“A magnificent piece 


of work.” 
—HOWARD W. ODUM 
586 pages, 145 photographs, $3.00 


Blab-Buster 
STUART 
CHASE 


His new book is a storm center. 
Gusts of argument swept it into a 
second big printing; gales of grati- 
tude into a third. For if you’ve read 
it, you can never again be brow- 


beaten by people who talk and 
write blab. 


THE TYRANNY 
OF WORDS 


$2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 





MERCURY BOOKS are published 
by THE AMERICAN MERCURY Mag- 
azine. They are well-printed, sturdily bound in a special 
English-finish cover paper. Formerly sold for $2.50 each 


and more. 


Each of the MERCURY BOOKS thus far published has 
won an appreciative and increasingly larger audience. 
Mail the coupon below NOW — for the biggest dollar’s 
worth of thrilling reading you ever enjoyed! 


2. EVERYTHING IS THUN- 
DER by J. L. Hardy. The 
late O. O. McIntyre called this “The 
most absorbing book I’ve read in 
five years” — about the daring es- 
cape of a British officer from a Ger- 
man prison camp, and the gallant 
little German street-walker who be- 
friended him. 


3. 13 STEPS by Whitman 

rs. A_ startling, fast- 
moving story of metropolitan news- 
paper life — with a brain-twisting 
plot, a violent love story, a breath- 
less murder trial, all set against the 
realistic background of the press 
room. 


4. COMPANY K by Wil- 
liam Mareh. Ao unforgettable 
collection of anecdotes and experi- 


ences woven into a single powerful, - 


vibrant, moving drama of the Great 
War. “Deserves a place with the 
best of its kind.” 

Saturday Review of Literature 


5. THIEVES LIKE US by 
Edward Anderson. Truth 
may be stranger than fiction — but 
no real life gangster history could 
be more exciting than this action- 
= story of gunplay, bank rob- 

ry, prison breaks, romance in the 
true Billy the Kid manner! 


6.WEEPING IS FOR 
WOMEN by Donald Barr 
Chidsey. The engrossing story 
of what an illicit love affair did to 
the plans of a lifetime. 


7. DIAMOND JIM BRADY 
by Parker Morell. A fabu- 
lous, fascinating story of a most as- 
tounding man and the most fantastic 
era in American life. 


8.HOT SATURDAY by 
Harvey Fergusson. A realis- 
tic statement of a youthful sex crisis. 
Interesting, well sustained; easy to 
read and well worth reading. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! If after 5 days you do not 
agree that these books are worth many times the $1 you paid for them, 


return the books for a full refund. 


Clip a $1 bill to the coupon below — fill it out, mail it today! 


MERCURY BOOKS, 570 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 
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"Tine new book by Stephen Leacock, 
called Humor and Humanity, is his confes. 
sion of faith. He stoutly believes and offers 
the evidence to show that the quality of 
the world’s humor is getting better and 
better. By this he means that the whole 
idea of what is funny has improved 
through the ages — from the savages and 
the Greeks who laughed at physical suffer. 
ing, through the only less painful eras of 
practical joking, to Mr. Pickwick and 
Tartarin and maybe Charley McCarthy, 
Humor has become “the kindly contem. 
plation of the incongruities of life, and the 
artistic expression thereof.” 

As one of the kindliest of humorists 
himself, Mr. Leacock has abounding faith 
in his craft. He even maintains that within 
certain limits you can teach people to be, 
if not better, at least funnier. So lucid 
and persuasive and amusing is this little 
book of his, you will have to dig deep into 
a store of arguments to prove him wrong. 


Asn excursion ticket to Cloud. 
Cuckoo Land is Opera Front and Back, by 
H. Howard Taubman. Here in one book— 
fat as a basso, lively as a tilt between rival 
prima donnas— you have the whole 
story of that mad and amusing world, the 
lyric theater. 

Mr. Taubman loves the opera with a 
devotion and an irreverence that make 
every page a joy. He relishes its foibles 
and its vitality; he pays full account to its 
splendor. When he takes the stuffing from 
its shirt with ‘one hand, he salutes its 
spirit with the other. 

The unregenerate who thank heaven for 
the radio that filters out all sight of op- 
eratic acting will read with at least re- 
spectful awe how the complex mechanics 
of the show is managed. The prompting 
of stars who forget their parts (and even 
the greatest of them occasionally do), the 
perfect timing, the intricate control of 
scenery and props require skills of a high 
order. There are geese and horses to be 
trained — though the Metropolitan’s team 
has been on the job for 25 years and knows 
the cues. 

Even the fanatical operagoer can leam 
from Mr. Taubman facts he never dreamed 
of. And all the way through his book runs 
a brisk current of anecdotes of the sort 
that singers seem to produce constantly 
on a mass basis. By his orderly and careful 
arrangement of all this material, Mr. 
Taubman has given his book solidity 
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well as grace. This is an entertaining, 8 


Enclosed find $1. Please send me, —* the 4 MERCURY books 
a sterling piece of work. 


circled below, in a handsome colored 
(circle the books desired) 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
I may return them to you within 5 days for full refund if not satisfied. 


Tsroveu his biographies of British 
statesmen, Harold Nicolson has done 
much toward making plausible to Amer'- 
cans that strange phenomenon, the foreign 
and colonial policy that emanates from 
Downing Street. Helen’s Tower, the life of 
Lord Dufferin, is among his best. 
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Single copies — 25c each 





The Book Forum 


Dufferin was gracious, gifted, brave. 
Whether or not he was a great man, Mr. 
Nicolson believes that he was a very great 
diplomat. Although this writer’s emphasis 

js on Dufferin’s personality rather than 
on his career, it is nevertheless the story 
of his public life that rewards the reader 
most. In it is reflected much of the change 
and upheaval of Victorian England and 
much of its intricacy and charm. 

Lord Dufferin was Mr. Nicolson’s uncle 
by marriage only, yet a feeling of kinship 
between them illuminates the book and 
makes it as much an autobiography as a 
loving portrait. Perhaps because he is an 
intensely shy man, Mr. Nicolson has de- 
veloped this double-edged kind of writing 
into an art of his own; and it is here most 
effective. 

M. L. ELTING 


I. Iceland many strange books were 
written down on sheepskin in the Middle 
Ages, but no stranger book has ever been 
written about Iceland than the travelogue 
of two young British poets, a left-wing 
proletarian and his imaginative but more 
orthodox friend. In Letters from Iceland, 
with rhymed letters, memoranda, col- 
lected aphorisms, and odd statistics, these 
realistic, metallic, modern minds play 
gaily over the habits of the “duck- 
shaped” island whose people are per 
capita the most literate and the thriftiest 
and whose women are the most indifferent 
to attractive dress of any civilized nation. 
In the kindly but devastating criticism 
of this book the greatest sculptor of Ice- 
land becomes one of the world’s worst. 
Every page sparkles with surprises. Most 
pungent are the notes on diet. There is, 
for example, whale tail pickled in sour 
milk. As to half-rotten shark: “Owing to 
the smell it has to be eaten out of doors. 
It is shaved off with a knife and eaten 
with brandy.” 


Ix contrast, we have a new saga by a 
contemporary Icelandic novelist. The 
scene of Ships in the Sky, by Gunnar 
Gunnarsson, is an old Icelandic farm. 
The realism of medieval sagas is retained 
in this book, but, instead of the broad, 
bold lines of feud and revenge, Icelandic 
literature now gives us the delicate detail 
of daily living, the brooding of the hen 
over her eggs and the boy over his toys. 
Ships in the Sky is the autobiography of 
achild in his eighth year, but such is the 
intelligent, sensitive observation of the 
kelandic mind in a milieu that is at the 
Same time impoverished but regal that 
this tale, like an old saga, is at once world 

ture in whatever language it is well 
translated. 

H. G. L. 


(Beginning on page 278, Mary M. Colum 
discusses the new books listed below.) 


THE SUMMING Up — W. Somerset 
Maugham (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). 

A Poer’s LIFE — Harriet Monroe 
(Macmillan, $5.00). 

THE YEARLING — Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings (Scribner, $2.75). 

CLAUDE BERNARD: PHYSIOLO- 
Gist — J. M. D. Olmsted (Harper, $4.00). 

THE CULTURE OF CITIES — Lewis 
Mumford (Harcourt, Brace, $4.50). 

THE DEGREES OF KNOWLEDGE 
— Jacques Maritain (Scribner, $6.00). 


(And on page 284 John W. Gassner re- 
views briefly the following books on the 
theater.) 


THRE THEATRE IN CHANGING 
EUROPE — Thomas H. Dickinson (Holt, 

ENCORE — Daniel Frohman (Furman, 
$3.50). 

To A LONELY Boy — Arthur Hop- 
kins (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). 

THE MORNING AFTER THE 
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tter Mothers 


Editorial Foreword 


0. Mortuer’s Day, May 8, an old 
question is often repeated: Why is the death 
fate of motherhood higher in the United 

tates than in most civilized countries? 
Twenty-two years ago an American mother 
‘Wyoming wrote to the Children’s Bureau in 
ashington a letter which has become his- 
toric; it epitomizes many of the problems with 
which friends of better motherhood still have 
cope: 

I should like all the publications on the care of 

_ myself, now pregnant, and upon the care of the baby. 
_ I live 65 miles from the doctor. When my two other 
| children were born I was very ill each time. I am so 
_ worried and filled with horror at the problems ahead. 
_ So many of my neighbors die at giving birth to their 
’ children. I have a baby 11 months old now whose 
_ mother died when I reached their cabin last Novem- 
» ber. It was 22 below zero and I had to ride seven 
™ miles on horseback. She was nearly dead when I got 
| there and died after giving birth to a 14 pound boy. 
® Whatis the indictment? More than 2,000,000 
@homes in the United States await the birth of a 
We child every year, and in 150,000 families the 
#) mother or baby dies. In addition, an uncounted 
number of women are unnecessarily injured in 
ealth, or their children handicapped. Although 
boast of the highest standards of living in 
the world and the most skillful physicians, we 
nffer, on the average, 57 maternal deaths for 
H every 10,000 live births in our country; Sweden 


permits only 33. The majority of our expectant 
mothers are still ignorant of the rudiments of 
prenatal precaution. As yet only a small pro- 
portion of them enjoy the care of a professional 
nurse. A quarter of a million every year bring 
children into the world without the attendance 
of a physician. 

The explanation of our backwardness about 
motherhood is to be found in our inherited in- 
dividualism. Birth is a social matter calling 
for technical experience and skill. 


IGNORANCE, ABORTION, SYPHILIS 


"Tuere were 2,114,790 babies born in 
the United States in 1936. Of these, 1,012,957 
were born in urban, 1,131,833 in rural, com- 
munities. Of the total, 40.9 per cent were born 
in hospitals; 47.3 per cent were delivered by 
physicians in homes, 10.4 per cent by un- 
trained midwives. Custom varies in the dif- 
ferent States. In Connecticut, 79 per cent of 
the live births occurred in hospitals. In Wyo- 
ming, 98 per cent of the babies were delivered 
by physicians in homes. In Mississippi, 51 per 
cent of the mothers were attended only by so- 
called midwives. 

In 1936, 12,182 mothers died in the United 
States as a result of pregnancy or childbirth. 
Probably 95 per cent of the physicians attend- 
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ing these cases lacked proper obstetrical ex- 
perience. But more than half the deaths were 
caused by diseases or conditions that might 
have been prevented by proper prenatal diet, 
exercise and cleanliness. 

Many deaths were owing to abortions. There 
are about 700,000 abortions in the United 
States every year, as compared with 2,000,000 
live births. Abortion is a social-economic 
problem. Until poverty is eradicated, con- 
tinence or better birth control must be prac- 
ticed by men as well as women, married or 
unmarried, and illegitimate children protected 
(as in Norway) by the community. 

The mortality of mothers is, of course, but a 
small percentage of the casualties that attend 
the effort to renew our population in the face 
of a diminishing birth rate. In the United 
States, 73,735 babies were born dead in 1936, 
and another 70,000 babies died in the first 
month of life. 

Syphilis is another cause of stillbirths and of 
death in early infancy. In addition, it is re- 
sponsible for many physical and mental de- 
fects among children who survive. Syphilis 
can be wiped out in a generation. As Surgeon 
General Parran says, 

No woman need bear a syphilitic child. Specifically 
every pregnancy should mean a Wassermann test. 


If treatment is started before the fifth month, a 
healthy child is assured in nine out of ten cases. 


Every State should pass a law which would 
require all pregnant women to be tested for 
syphilis. 

Throughout the nation there are now organ- 
izations engaged in creating conditions for in- 
telligent motherhood. Three of them, one 
federal, one urban, one rural, are perhaps out- 
standing in achievement. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Labor Depart- 
ment has distributed more copies of its bulletin, 
“Infant Care,” to the mothers of America, 
especially in the sparsely settled districts, 
than have been published in the same period of 
any book except the Bible. Three years ago the 
social-security act allowed the Children’s 
Bureau $3,800,000 annually to match the ef- 
forts of the States in public-health nursing 
and other aids to maternal care. All the States 
have risen to the opportunity. But the appro- 
priation is little more than that voted to 
preserve our wild animal life. Last January 
the Bureau called a national conference in 
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Washington which recommended a greatly in. 
creased appropriation. In these days of huge 
government spending, the better health of 
American mothers would seem a more per- 
manent and constructive national need than 
even new highways and forests. 


OBSTETRICIANS, MIDWIVES 


Dist wicut I attended an eager fathers’ 
class at the Maternity Center Association in 
New York City. Maternity classes for fathers 
and mothers are now being conducted, thanks 
to the educational work of this association, in 
every State of the Union. In city districts 
supervised by the Association, the death rate 
has been reduced to one third the prevailing 
mortality. The Association conducts a school 
for nurse midwives in New York City, and its 
graduates are addressing some 300 maternity 
institutes in all parts of the country. 

The Kentucky Frontier Nursing Service has 
carried more than 2,000 mothers of the moun- 
tains through pregnancy and confinement 
with the loss of only 2 lives. This service em- 
ploys expert nurse midwives instead of phy- 
sicians, and many of them have to be imported 
from Great Britain. For in Great Britain mid- 
wifery is an exact profession, regulated by the 
“‘midwives act” of 1936. There is as yet, how- 
ever, but the one efficient school for midwives 
in all of America; most of our 30,000 so-called 
midwives are admirable women but inexperi- 
enced. Midwifery is a service we should 
extend in country districts that are too far 
away from the obstetrician available for dif- 
ficult confinements in city cases. 

Our national campaign for better mother- 
hood calls for more study in obstetrics by the 
family physician; for more specialists in 
obstetrics and pediatrics; for a doubling of our 
public-health nursing service, including mid- 
wifery; for health centers in small towns; and 
for maternity centers in our large cities. Above 
all, mothers everywhere must themselves co- 
operate and assume full responsibility for 
the privilege nature has given them of renew- 
ing the life of the race. Other nations are train- 
ing for health for war. American mothers and 
fathers must gird up their loins to ensure 
humanity for peace. 
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A BOMB EXPLODED in Los Angeles re- 
cently. It nearly killed one man and raised more 
hell for a lot of others than the sprawling City 
of the Angels has been able to assimilate 
readily. 

The physical victim of the bomb was Harry 
Raymond, private detective and former peace 
officer. He apparently knew too much about 
political ramifications of gambling and vice 
among the Angels. How he survived the ex- 
plosion for more than a few hours is still 
something of a medical enigma. 

Raymond went out to his garage one morn- 
ing and stepped on the starter of his new sedan. 
The resulting blast fractured an arm and leg 
and mutilated him, wrecked his car, blew out 
all four walls of the garage, hurled the engine 
hood through the roof, and cast debris for 300 
yards. 

Through some miraculous dispensation, how- 
ever, Raymond lived. 

Detectives found that the explosion was 
caused by a black-powder bomb fashioned 
with a length of two-inch pipe wired to the 
starter mechanism of the automobile. 

District Attorney Buron Fitts and numerous 
investigators reached the police emergency 
hospital almost as soon as the mangled Ray- 
mond did. For the time being, Raymond had 
little to say, except to hint that he knew who 
was responsible. Officialdom became excited 
and scared. The first obvious theory was that 
— since Raymond had been investigating vice 
conditions — the bombing was a “routine” un- 
derworld job. But this explanation soon 
tottered. 

Raymond had not been working for authori- 
ties interested in prosecuting vice cases but 
was on a private assignment linked with the 
planned exposure of political corruption on a 
large scale. 

As surgeons began their week-long task ot 
removing 150 pieces of bomb and automobile 


City of Fallen Angels 


by CLINTON J. TAFT 


from Raymond’s body, something in the air 
portended sensational developments. Even so, 
the public, except for a small, discerning 
segment, was unprepared for the charges and 
disclosures that followed. 

The county grand jury eventually accused 
Acting Captain Earle E. Kynette and two mem- 
bers of the so-called police intelligence squad 
of the bombing. They were held without bond 
on charges of conspiracy to murder, attempted 
murder, assault with intent to commit murder, 
and malicious use of explosives. Their trial 
was set to start April 14. 

Other developments before and after the in- 
dictments: 

For the first time it was publicly charged 
that Kynette and his seventeen men were a 
sort of secret police agency, a roving squad of 
supersnoopers assigned to spy on critics of the 
local political administration and to combat 
antiadministration activities, without being 
directly responsible to anyone — at least any- 
one willing to admit it. 

Kynette was found to have a file of some 60 
dossiers on prominent persons and officials, 
including Raymond and District Attorney 
Fitts. 

Not counting additions to the dossiers, the 
“spy” squad was shown to have done little 
work that appeared on the record during the 
past two years, except to arrest Robert Noble, 
pension-plan leader, on a parade-ordinance 
charge. 

Reporters unearthed what they called the 
espionage budget, showing $40,000 a year for 
expenses and $42,720 for salaries — $3,000 for 
Kynette, $2,400 each for 14 men, and $2,040 
each for the other 3. 

Various witnesses made charges of spy- 
squad terrorism. 

Investigators claimed the snoopers had 
rented a cottage across the street from Ray- 
mond’s home, about 150 feet distant, and had 
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been spying on him for more than 3 months 
before the bombing, apparently shadowing 
him and all his visitors and tapping his tele- 
phone wires. 

Kynette and twelve of his men, examined by 
grand jurors and investigators, invoked their 
constitutional rights and declined to discuss 
the Raymond case on the ground that they 
might incriminate themselves. Most of them 
refused to tell even patently nonincriminat- 
ing details, such as whether they had made 
any arrests in the past year and who issued 
their orders. 

Speaker William Moseley Jones of the 
California State Assembly launched a survey 
of Los Angeles vice conditions, which soon 
struck a number of snags. 

The Citizens’ Independent Vice Investi- 
gating Committee (known as CIVIC), fostered 
by Clifford E. Clinton, crusading member ot 
the 1937 grand jury, telegraphed Governor 
Frank F. Merriam urging appointment of “a 
fearless, independent special prosecutor who 
will do for us what Dewey did for New 
York.” 

Bland Governor Merriam, a baldish septua- 
genarian political accident from Iowa, came 
down to Los Angeles and looked the situation 
over. He returned to Sacramento without 
having made any move calculated to hamper 
seriously his fall campaign for re-election. 

Following the lead of Clinton’s CIVIC came 
the formation of the Federation for Civic 
Betterment, representing 350 groups with a 
total membership of about 100,000 and with a 
directing committee of 25 pledged to a cleanup. 
This committee is headed by the acute Dr. 
Leonard Oechsli, district superintendent of 
Methodist churches in the Los Angeles area, 
and includes men from the business community 
and pastors of leading Protestant and Jewish 
churches. 

State Attorney General U. S. Webb, no lover 
of Los Angeles, appointed one of his deputies 
as a “special observer” in the situation. 

Demands were made in various quarters for 
discharge of the spy squad or resignation of the 
police chief and mayor. 

Clinton’s CIVIC, including three other 
members of the 1937 grand jury, started to 
circulate petitions to recall Mayor Frank L. 
Shaw. 

District Attorney Fitts selected Joseph 


Fainer as special prosecutor to handle the 
bombing case. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Ky rae mmevite background of the 
bombing were two lines of inquiry, both 
affecting the city-county governments, es- 
pecially the Shaw administration. One was 
Raymond’s investigation in the bankruptcy 
case of Harry E. Munson, Shaw’s first cam- 
paign manager and later police commissioner, 
The other was Clinton’s long fight for a cleanup 
of vice, rackets, and political corruption gen- 
erally —a fight in which his maneuvers 
received no conspicuous assistance from cer- 
tain of his fellow grand jurors or from the 
district attorney’s office. Clinton was also 
hampered by adverse court decisions and by 
the attitude of the larger Los Angeles press, 
which ranged from condescension down to the 
Los Angeles Times’s open sneering. 

It should be noted that Clinton and District 
Attorney Fitts reached some sort of a truce 
within three hours after the Raymond bomb- 
ing. Once bitter enemies, they now left the 
hospital together, talking earnestly. Fitts later 
assumed active leadership of the investigation, 
aided by City Detective Chief Joseph Taylor, 
an old friend of Raymond’s to whom the latter 
apparently did most of his “talking” about 
the bombing. 

Raymond, a veteran former detective with 
the Los Angeles police force and later San 
Diego police chief, had been making under- 
cover inquiries for Attorney A. Brigham Rose 
in the Munson bankruptcy case — and Rose 
also is attorney for Clinton. 

The bankruptcy proceedings grew out of a 
judgment for $2,900 which Ralph H. Gray 
obtained against Munson for services rendered 
as an aide in the Shaw mayoralty campaign in 
1933. From time to time the hearings were 
continued, largely because process servers were 
unable to locate much-desired witnesses. These 
witnesses included two prominent figures of 
Los Angeles’ underworld, Bob Gans, often 
called the slot-machine king, and saturnine 
Guy McAfee, retired police vice-squad execu- 
tive. 

Early in the Munson hearings, Gray testi- 
fied he saw Munson receive from $10,000 to 
$20,000 from Gans during the first Shaw 
campaign. Gray said he also heard McAfee 
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discuss several appointments to city positions, 
including that of Munson as police commis- 
sioner, which became a reality after Shaw was 
elected. 

Not until last March g, nineteen days after 
the snooper-squad indictments, did Rose fi- 
nally succeed in placing Gans on the witness 
stand. 

Gans then testified he never contributed 
money to Munson in political campaigns or 
otherwise. Rose asked if Gans attended a 
conference at the Biltmore Hotel, when Mun- 
son’s resignation as police commissioner was 
demanded, with Raymond and McAfee pres- 
ent. The federal referee in bankruptcy, how- 
ever, sustained opposing counsel’s objections, 
and Gans did not answer. Gans also denied 
any Fitts campaign contributions. A previous 
witness in the case testified he knew Munson 
received $200 a month from Gans in the 1936 
campaign when Munson was a worker at Fitts’s 
headquarters. 

McAfee also was reported to be awaiting 
only a call to testify, but Rose closed the case, 
saying he did not care to examine McAfee 
unless Raymond could be present or to seek 
still another continuance to such date as this 
would become possible. 


HIDDEN MACHINERY 


Soon arrer the bombing, Rose made the 
statement that Raymond knew “more about 
vice and corruption and their connection with 
the city hall than any man alive — and they 
know he knows it.” Just how much of Ray- 
mond’s data became available to Clinton as a 
grand juror has not been disclosed. But the in- 
defatigable Clinton had become such a gadfly 
that his own home was bombed last fall. Also 
bombed was the apartment of Lyndon (Red) 
Foster, editor of a political magazine which, no 
doubt coincidentally, had criticized the police 
department. Not much damage and no injuries 
resulted in either case. 

Time and again Clinton — whose efforts 
antedate the Munson case — and others have 
voiced their charges, which, when you put 
them together, indicate that the City of the 
Angels is organized something like this: 

A “syndicate” is able to derive millions of 
dollars in profits from large gambling estab- 
lishments, prostitution, horse-race bookmak- 
ing, slot machines, marble games, and other 
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similar activities. With these resources, the 
syndicate can and does emasculate enforce- 
ment of vice laws. But it does not resort to 
mere petty bribery and risky pay-offs to graft- 
ing underlings of the government — a system 
so familiar in other cities as to excite only 
yawns. The syndicate goes higher up. It makes 
campaign contributions based on definite 
understandings. It underwrites campaign defi- 
cits. Sometimes, it backs two likely horses in a 
political race and also takes as security resigna- 
tions signed in advance of anticipated election. 
After election, the syndicate makes what might 
be described vulgarly as pay-offs at stated in- 
tervals, but these, it seems, ordinarily are only 
payments on campaign deficits or else contribu- 
tions toward the next campaign. 

There is another phase of the picture —a 
phase even more significant for the usually 
complaisant public but camouflaged actively 
or passively through the major press and soft- 
pedaled by other devious means. 

Influential citizens and interests become 
allies of vice-controlled administrations or at 
least tolerate them, with the knowledge that 
such administrations will be “safe” otherwise. 
In return for this encouragement or toleration, 
which of course aids in shaping press atti- 
tudes, members of this group expect cer- 
tain things. They want business favors and 
protection in legal adversity or scandal. They 
also expect the status quo to be preserved 
against encroachments of labor, pension plans, 
and other dangerous schemes. 

Early tests of Clinton’s charges came to 
naught. Names of suspected law violators and 
addresses of places named as harboring viola- 
tions were supplied to authorities. Usually, 
formal reports came back through official chan- 
nels that regular officers assigned to investigate 
the charges could find no evidence of law 
violations. 

Here is one example. On March 8, the city 
council received back from the police commis- 
sion a six-month-old list of gambling places, 
which Clinton had submitted. Attached memo- 
randa of investigating officers were mainly 
negative. The council voted, ten to four, to 
“file” the report. 

Reform efforts apparently have achieved 
something in unincorporated county territory. 
But the district attorney and sheriff, who exer- 
cise primary jurisdiction in county areas, are 


not barred from enforcing acts in cities. In Los 
Angeles, openly operating slot machines and 
bookmaking marts have disappeared. The 
much-publicized onslaught against open book- 
making in Los Angeles occasioned little sur- 
prise, however, since it was naturally assumed 
that the powerful race-track interests would 
prefer that bettors come to the track, pay 
admittance charges and wagering percentages, 
and patronize the concessions. 


THE CAST OF PLAYERS 


Some or ue characters in the Los An- 
geles drama may seem to fall short of advance 
billing — but certainly not Police Chief James 
E. Davis. The handsome officer lectures fre- 
quently on “Americanism,” before women’s 
meetings and others, and, regardless of non 
sequiturs from the platform, never has been 
accused of lacking sex appeal. 

Clifford E. Clinton is a small and unobtru- 
sive man who is a wealthy owner of cafeterias 
and hotels. He should, one would say, have 
been on the side of property and machine 
government. His Los Angeles cafeteria, known 
as the world’s largest, is a rendezvous for 
various political, social, economic, and intel- 
lectual groups. 

As a county supervisor, Frank L. Shaw col- 
lected the necessary votes to succeed Mayor 
J. C. Porter in 1933. (Porter, a former junk 
dealer and reformist mayor, advertised Los 
Angeles to the world when he declined to drink 
a wine toast in France along with a junketing 
party of other mayors.) After displacing Porter, 
the diminutive, doe-eyed Shaw, who affects a 
Hitler moustache, either decided or was pre- 
vailed on to have his every statement or speech, 
no matter how brief, typed out in advance. 
Since then, it is never surprising, at any public 
function, to see Shaw whip out a speech from 
concealment about his person and read it. 

Shaw has striven mightily to side-step con- 
troversial issues, except those that seem to him 
to involve “un-Americanism.” In instances 


of this sort, both he and Davis often wrap 
themselves in the flag and have recourse to the 
rubriphobic ideology and language of the Los 
Angeles Times. 

“Liberal” elements in Los Angeles began 
to distrust Shaw as mayor soon after his elec- 
tion. It was not long before the 1934 grand jury 
began to investigate the sources of election 
campaign funds. One of Shaw’s lieutenants, 
James E. Bolger, refused, however, to disclose 
sources of funds he had collected, on the ground 
that he might incriminate himself. Bolger later 
was promoted to a handsome job on the city 
payroll. 

Comparatively recently, Shaw’s brother and 
secretary, Lieutenant Joe Shaw, late of the 
U.S. Navy, has come to be regarded more and 
more as a power in the city. He now seems to 
be the administration’s chief contact man. 

In some quarters, the lieutenant has been 
credited with direct, personal control over the 
Kynette supersnoopers. But, after Kynette’s 
arrest, he denied ever having issued any orders 
in connection with the squad’s work. He also 
denied knowledge of the spying on Raymond. 
Soon after this, Chief Davis said that the 
snoopers were not under his own direct super- 
vision. Since the snoopers themselves declined 
to name the source of their orders, there the 
whole mysterious question rested. 

Other characters in the Los Angeles drama 
may be selected from the fat-faced Kynette’s 
dossiers, since he or someone must have 
thought them important. Besides files on Fitts, 
Raymond, Clinton, and “Red” Foster, there 
were dossiers on the following: 

County Supervisor John Anson Ford, a lib- 
eral who ran against Mayor Shaw in the latter’s 
successful re-election campaign. 

Harlan G. Palmer, lawyer and publisher of 
the Hollywood Citizen-News, long a trenchant 
critic of Los Angeles city and county condi- 
tions, who responded to a “draft” nomination 
and gave Fitts a close race in 1936 for the dis- 
trict attorney’s office. 

Orville Forrester, a shadowy political 
figure who once aided in the antivice 
exposures, by radio broadcast, of 
Evangelist Rheba Crawford, erstwhile 
copastor of Angelus Temple. (The Tem- 
ple is home base for Aimee Semple 
McPherson, high priestess of the Four 
Square Gospel.) 
















Wilbur LeGette, former Crawford associate. 
District attorney’s investigators left Fitts’s 
dossier in possession of the spy squad. Others 
were taken before the grand jury. 


CHARGES ON THE RECORD 


@x Ocrozer 11, Clinton filed an amended 
petition asking superior court to disqualify six 
fellow grand jurors from consideration of vice 
matters, on the ground that they were, vari- 
ously, connected directly or indirectly with 
gambling interests supporting the city ma- 
chine, receiving favors from the city, and 
otherwise biased. This supplanted 
a previous petition, which the 
court held insufficient, asking that 
the grand jury be required to hear 
Clinton’s evidence and that Dis- 
trict Attorney Fitts be restrained 
from interfering with presenta- 
tion of witnesses. In the amended 
petition, Grand Jury Foreman 
John E. Bauer, among others, 
was described as unfit because he 
“received special favors and business from 
the city administration and the county,” 
through paint contracts. 

These charges were based on half a dozen 
affidavits. Some of the affiants were picked up 
later on charges ranging from perjury to 
vagrancy. 

Backtracking on the notarization of one 
affidavit, Fitts one night personally led a raid 
on the A. P. Angelillo home. Violence resulted, 
and the family sued Fitts and his aides for 
$300,000 damages. 

With the aid of a Fitts deputy, majority- 
faction grand jurors later started contempt 
proceedings in court against Clinton and 
Grand Juror Harry L. Ferguson. This move, 
however, proved a smashing boomerang. In the 
hearing, which resulted in dismissals of the 
citations, Ferguson filed an answer that finally 
placed Clinton’s vice-corruption charges in 
open court records for the first time. 

This answer embraced a roundup statement 
which, according to Ferguson, Clinton had 
read to the grand jury nearly a month before 
but which had resulted in no action. 

In the statement, Clinton charged that a 
vast politico-vice combine had existed for 
years. He designated his characters only by 
alphabetical symbols but said: 
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If you will give me an unattached deputy district 
attorney and permit me to bring in witnesses I will 
unfold by competent, unimpeachable sworn testi- 
mony not only the matters briefly outlined herein, 
but the whole sordid, stinking mess. 


Apparently intrigued by Clinton’s alpha- 
betical references, the Los Angeles Herald- 
Express called his statement a “meller dram- 
mer of alleged vice conditions in Los Angeles.” 

Clinton’s cast and story follow: 


A —a former mayor of Los Angeles 
B — a chief of police 
C —a mayor who succeeded A 
D — a new mayor’s brother 

E — a man who aided D 

F —a man who hired Madame X to 
expose vice over the radio 

G—a man who worked with E in 
collecting payoffs from the bookies 

X — supreme boss of the vice syn- 
dicate 

Y —a former policeman who con- 
trols the police department 

Z—a man supposedly having in- 
fluence with the district attorney’s and 
sheriff’s offices and grand jury 

Madame X — a woman who attacks 
vice conditions by radio 


Clinton said that Boss X was responsible for 
creating public utterances of many city and county 
officials and creation of a syndicate for the purpose of 


pollution of loca] government and control of many of 
those elected and appointed. 


Y, he said, 


passes on who shall be our police commissioners, civil 
service commissioners and health commissioners, and 
his satellites must be interviewed in order to pro- 
cure concessions for gambling and houses of prosti- 
tution. 


As for Z, his 


jurisdiction and territory comprises influence on the 
district attorney, the grand jury, some of our justices 
and the sheriff’s office. 


After Mayor A was elected — Clinton’s 
story continued — Z sent to him and offered, 
on behalf of the combination, to pay him 
$10,000 a month for 18 months and $50,000 
cash for his campaign fund for re-election — 
if A would appoint B chief of police and place 
certain men in key positions on the vice squad. 
A was defeated in his re-election race, C win- 
ning. Immediately after the election, however, 
B was appointed chief of police, and the men 
designated by Z were appointed to the vice 
squad. 


In consideration of campaign contributions to city 
and county officials, pacts have been entered into 
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promising to permit so many houses of prostitution, 
so many gambling houses, so many bookie establish- 
ments and innumerable violations of the law. 

All the institutions permitted to operate have been 
paying weekly payments. 

C’s brother, D, muscled into the combination 
after the election. He has been active in the matter of 
arranging the pay-off from houses of prostitution, 
gambling, and bookies. . . . The evidence already 
before you [the grand jury] shows that Madame X 
was hired by F and John Does 1, 2, and 3 to expose 
over the radio the spots where there existed gambling 
and prostitution authorized by Y in the first place, 
and countenanced by B and his pivotal men. 

I have already shown, and am prepared to establish 
it beyond peradventure of a doubt, that Y, for a 
cash consideration, bought off the heat and took her 
off the air. 

I am prepared to show the alliance between Ma- 
dame X and D wherein she was cut in on an agreed 
weekly stipend in a gambling house and house of 
prostitution and from hot night clubs. I am pre- 
pared to show that F, who was subpoenaed but never 
interrogated, has been one of the pivotal go-betweens 
between Y and the C machine. 

F, in consideration of contributions, has been per- 
mitted to operate, and has caused to be operated, 
houses of vice. I am prepared to show that D, to- 
gether with E and G, exacted weekly tribute from the 
bookies. 


In dismissing contempt citations against 
Clinton, Ferguson, and Rose, however, the 
court took no cognizance of the Clinton state- 
ment included in Ferguson’s answer. Mayor 
Shaw pooh-poohed it, and it seemed destined 
for oblivion. 

Then, just after the 1937 grand jury dis- 
banded, Clinton, Ferguson, and two other 
members, John L. Bogue and Earl H. Kelly, 
attempted to file for public record a minority 
report on vice and corruption. But Superior 
Judge Charles W. Fricke ruled against them. 
Clinton and his associates later had the report 
printed. In it, they attempted to account for 
the public apathy that continued until the 
Raymond bombing January 14 set the town 
agog and lent new significance to the “re- 
formers’”’ activities. 

Read the report: 

The public in large part has been kept in ignorance 
of deplorable conditions through: 

(A) Clever eet in radio broadcasts and the 
sinister control of new sources. 

(B) Seemingly vigorous prosecution of various 
offenders, thugs and mobsters who are not members 
of the protected crime syndicates — prosecuted as 
an example to those who are not in on the pay-off. 

(C) Campaigns to discredit or terrorize every sin- 
cere citizen who raises his voice in warning to the 
public. 

(D) Gifts, campaign employment with generous 
compensation, the subsidizing of certain newspaper 
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attachés with emoluments from secret service funds, 
the cajoling of police, citizens, civic and religious 
leaders by the conferring of honorary police and 
sheriff officers’ courtesy cards and shields, and prom- 
ises of special favors or protection. 


EXPLANATIONS 


Biv pays after the Raymond bombing, 
District Attorney Fitts summoned Kynette 
and seven squadmen to his office for question- 
ing about the alleged police bungalow near 
Raymond’s home and tapping of the latter’s 
telephone wires. The upshot of the lengthy 
examination was that Kynette and D. M. 
Draper were formally charged with wire- 
tapping and released on bond. After the 1938 
grand jury was empaneled later, this complaint 
was supplanted by the murder-conspiracy 
indictments against Kynette, Fred A. Browne, 
and Roy J. Allen of the snooper squad, also 
two John Does. (The question whether the 
John Does would turn out to be only other 
members of the squad or, possibly, higher-ups 
has provided some interesting speculation in 
advance of the trial.) 

Both Mayor Shaw and Police Chief Davis 
escaped the first impact of the furor that ensued 
on the Kynette-Draper arrests. Shaw was in 
Washington, and Davis in Mexico City on 
another junket with the fancy police pistol 
team (Davis makes quite a social and political 
rendezvous of his department’s pistol range). 
On their return to Los Angeles, they mini- 
mized the arrests. Shaw met reporters with a 
thin parable taken to indicate that Raymond 
himself might have planted the bomb. Davis 
refused to suspend Kynette and Draper, even 
on Fitts’s written request. 

Fitts was incensed. He was quoted as saying 
and then denying that a definite break had 
resulted between his office and the police 
department. As late as mid-March, however, 
Fitts’s investigators arrested the Shaw-ap- 
pointed President of the Board of Harbor 
Commissioners, E. J. Amar, on charges of 
renting property to gambling interests. They 
made the arrest in a bookmaking establish- 
ment in his building, just as he was about to 
place a bet, they reported. Amar resigned from 
the harbor board a few days later. 

Chief Davis has supplied a rather astound- 
ing explanation of the spy squad’s functions 
(considering some of the names on its dossiers), 
as follows: 
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It is an age-old practice of criminal elements to 
destroy public confidence in law enforcement agen- 
cies. This is done by disseminating insidious propa- 
ganda and innuendoes h the medium of indi- 
viduals who wear the cloak of crusaders or reformers. 

Every groundless attack designed to discredit the 
police department and thus destroy public confidence, 
must be exposed and halted. Through operations of 
the intelligence unit, it is often possible to identify 
the real persons behind such movements and thus 
effectively prevent them from achieving their objec- 
tive, which is to destroy police morale and make 
criminal activities easier. 

The investigation of every attack upon the depart- 
ment is, consequently, routine procedure for the in- 
telligence unit and requires no special orders or in- 
structions from any officers superior in authority to 
the commander of the unit. 


As if in echo to this, Mayor Shaw issued a 
statement describing leadership of the recall 
movement against him as an “alliance of 
hypocrisy with sedition and gangsterism.” 
He charged the movement resulted from efforts 
of New York vice chieftains to gain a foothold 
in Los Angeles, saying the “ringleader” of 
the movement had proclaimed a plan to 
license prostitution and gambling. 

With the recall leaders, he declared, 

are marching a rabble of avowed subversionists whose 

advertised aim is nothing less than destruction of the 


American form of government, wholesale or piece- 
meal. 


ANGEL Cops 


Ix rae sapsr of the Raymond investiga- 
tion, Speaker Jones’s State Assembly committee 
heard astounding testimony as to Kynette’s 
activities. 

John Packard and James Carter, attorneys 


for the American Civil Liberties Union, south- 


ern California branch, told of Kynette’s efforts 
to forestall a federal court suit which they 
filed two years ago attacking Chief Davis’ 
border blockade against “‘undesirable” trav- 
elers. At that time, Davis had Los Angeles 
policemen stationed at all main points of entry 
to the State to act as judge and jury in the 
matter of who should be permitted to come 
into California. John Langan, Hollywood 
mining engineer with interests in Arizona, was 
one of the many persons bulldozed and turned 
back at the border. He became plaintiff in the 
suit for injunction and damages against Davis. 

The lawyers’ story was this: 

In attempting to induce Langan to with- 
draw the suit, Kynette first took him on 
rounds of entertainment and tried to convince 


him that withdrawal would be to his advantage 
in several ways. He also sought to enlist pres- 
sure from Langan’s business partners. When 
these tactics failed, Kynette warned Langan 
that the life of his three-year-old daughter 
would be endangered. 

Langan’s wife became so apprehensive that 
she threatened to inform authorities. Where- 
upon Langan and Mrs. Langan’s brother 
bound her hand and foot and sent for Kynette. 
When he arrived at the apartment, he taped 
her mouth and kept her bound until six o’clock 
the next morning. Then -he summoned a 
physician in an attempt to have her removed 
to the psychopathic ward of the county hos- 
pital. The doctor, however, said she was 
merely nervous and gave her a sedative. Later 
she locked herself in a bathroom, opened the 
window, and screamed for help. A radio patrol 
car responded, but Kynette met the officers 
at the door and told them that it was only 
a hysterical woman and that he was in 
charge of the case. Mrs. Langan eventually 
managed to drop a note out of the window. A 
newsboy picked up the message and conveyed 
it to Packard, who rescued Mrs. Langan. 

Langan withdrew the suit. Only recently he 
declared — according to Packard — that, if 
called on to make a public statement in the 
case, he would have to deny everything for 
fear of police reprisals. 

This story aroused something of a public 
sensation. It came as no great surprise, how- 
ever, to those who have kept up with the 
record of the Los Angeles police, particularly 
in labor activities and especially the unsavory 
history of the “Red squad” and its captain, 
William F. “Red” Hynes. 

There is an amazing list of Los Angeles 
police shootings of suspects in petty criminal 
cases, most of them failing to excite a coroner’s 
jury. Newspaper reports of such incidents often 
read like this: “Marksmanship of radio police 
was demonstrated again last night when 
Officers A and B brought down a burglary 
suspect,” etc., or, “Officer C cut another notch 
in his trusty 45 after shooting a man believed 
implicated,” etc. 

In spite of competition from this record, 
however, the Raymond bombing, if Kynette 
and his aides did it, seems likely to go down as 
by far the most colossal faux pas in the de- 
partment’s history. 





One Year to Live 


ANONYMOUS 


Docror, THE TRUTH, please. Is it 
cancer?” 

“Tee” 

“Thank you for your honesty. How long 
have I got?” Incredible that I should feel so 
calm, so unperturbed. 

Apparently the doctor thinks so too, for he’s 
looking at me rather strangely. “Come now, 
you can’t pin me down like that. Great strides 
have been made in checking cancer. Remark- 
able results have been accomplished in recent 
years. You mustn’t let it depress you.” 

“I’m not depressed” — and I have the full, 
astonishing realization that I’m actually not, 
either. I smile at him. 

He regards me intently. 

“Doctor,” I say in my most convincing 
tone, “be fair and be truthful. You can help me 
greatly. If you evade the truth and specific 
answers I shall simply help myself.” 

I see immediately I’ve impressed him, for he 
at once asks me what it is I want to know. 

I ask a lot of questions, and he answers every 
one. I feel that everything he tells me is truth 
but that he refrains from telling me the whole 
truth. His manner is very sincere, and I can 
see how earnestly he is striving to inject a 
reassuring tone without my detecting his ef- 
fort. I pretend not to have noticed his scheme, 
and he probably attributes my calm state of 
mind to his psychological treatment. (Looking 
back on the interview I think perhaps I even a 
little enjoyed the atmosphere of drama that 
crept around the two of us, I playing the 


leading role. There was no mistaking a certain 
admiration that lay behind the doctor’s glance 
as he watched my calm demeanor. I remember 
that, after he had answered the questions in 
which I was vitally interested, I became a 
trifle concerned with the effect of my per- 
formance on my audience of one.) 

We talk back and forth, and finally, when 
the doctor apparently has decided that the 
effect of the first shock is safely over, he ends 
the interview in a manner that can only be 
described as artful. Nothing can be more subtle 
than a doctor’s dismissal. 

Nevertheless, I am outside the door with 
the knowledge that I am shortly to be dead of 
cancer. 

As I drive home, traffic problems do not 
permit me much chance for thought, but later 
I have ample opportunity. It’s over a week 
now since I sat in that doctor’s office, and I’ve 
been thinking all the time. 

It is eight weeks since I underwent the surgi- 
cal operation. At that time I had no thought 
of cancer, nor, I think, had the doctor. It was 
events that followed — physical conditions 
that seemed otherwise unaccountable — that 
aroused my suspicions. Once warned, I watched 
for every smallest clue and, after endless put- 
ting of two and two together, I felt I had es- 
tablished my case. I presented the doctor with 
a list of facts which were pretty hard to gain- 
say. He knew that I guessed before he con- 
firmed my observations. I went to him only to 
ask details of what was to follow. Now I know; 





my mind is clear and decided, and I am at 
peace. 
AN END TO FEAR 


t HAVE, IN all probability, nearly a year 
to live free from pain and incapacity. I am, 
at present, in perfectly comfortable health and 
— astounding though it seems—I have an 
immeasurable sense of relief. This dominates all 
other feeling. I no longer have the nagging 
worry of a future preg- 
nant with uncertainty; 
there is to be no future. 
And that is my relief. 

During the past few 
years I and my husband 
have dreamed of and 
discussed many fond 
plans, only to discard all 
of them, feeling that we 
dared not venture, that 
we had to keep an eye to 
the future. Now I am rid 
of such frustration, for 
there is to be no future. 
There is to be only one 
year, which shall be filled 
with the exquisite bliss 
that comes only when 
one is utterly carefree. 

To be completely 
happy, a person must 
abandon himself abso- 
lutely, unrestrainedly, to. 
enjoyment. This I and 
millions like me have never been able to do. 
Always the thought of tomorrow has intruded 
on my happiness. 

How could we keep up this terrific struggle 
for existence year after year? The securities 
(alas! what a misnomer) we had earlier laid 
aside as provision for our old age are worthless. 
What chance had we of re-establishing our fu- 
ture financial independence, of satisfying our 
material needs? 

And what would the years lead us to? To 
bondage in a world of dictators? Was there 
pleasure in looking forward to years of closing 
my eyes to the blood running from the wounds 
of Europe, shutting out of my ears the cries of 
injustice in the Orient, turning my back on the 
persecution of innocents? I found none. All 
men are my brethren, and, in truth, I have 


Design in Dust 


Mercy, Lord, on little souls 
Overstuffed for bero roles, 


Midget conquerors who must 
Write their chronicles in dust. 


All that seemingly endures 
Bears their transient signatures. 


Cancel with oblivion these 
Granular pomposities, 


Genghis Kbans, Napoleons, 
Motes pretending to be suns. 


Pity, Lord, a world that views 
Life in dusty curlicues 


Elias Lieberman 


welcomed the fate that will bring me oblivion. 
It was a future of /ife, not death, I found 
depressing. 

There swirl all around our home the mad 
currents of the “civilized” world. We have been 
caught up and flung hither and thither in finan- 
cial tides, commercial whirlpools, an economic 
maelstrom, a torrential flood from press and 
screen and radio. How could we abandon our- 
selves to joy? How could we ignore for a moment 
forces so inundating? 

I used to observe the 
vortex and wonder how 
long before it would sweep 
us to ultimate destruc- 
tion — or, if not to de- 
struction, then where? I 
could find nothing which 
held promise that we 
might sail these waters to 
ultimate happiness and 
peace. I dared not think 
of years ahead. To think 
was to fear. So I battled 
against my thoughts, but 
now I need battle no 
more. How could the doc- 
tor have wondered at my 
calm, at my smile? 

Perhaps before the end 
of this year I shall know 
pain, ghastly physical 
pain. Can it ever equal 
in torment the mental 
anguish that plagues us 
all today? Unprotestingly I will submit, know- 
ing that sometimes the agonies of death are 
small compared to those of life. 


A HAPPY FAREWELL 


Wee I ante to live my life over again, 
I should alter it basically in only one respect. I 
should refuse to torture myself by contemplat- 
ing the future; I’d strive to keep my thoughts 
constantly trained on the time when I must 
die and leave the whole world — everything — 
behind me. Then would I realize, as I now do, 
that ¢oday is the most important thing of all. 
Our lives are not much different from cam- 
eras through whose lenses we see the world: 
each roll of film a span of life; the controlling 
factor, the shutter, our power of will. What is 
registered on the film and what is not depend 
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solely on what we choose to open the shutter 
to. I see a perfect blossom and beside it a 
blighted leaf. I adjust my focus until I have 
eliminated the unwanted material. Thus the 
shutter has allowed only the lovely flower to 
reappear on the film. I have secured pre- 
cisely what I sought. 

How stupidly I have wasted years with my 
mind, my very soul, so filled with worry — 
about a future I know now is never going to 
arrive — that there was room for nothing else. 
A vast part of my only roll of film I have 
wasted on something I didn’t even want. 

In the one little year that I have left to live I 
will focus all my efforts on capturing only what 
I desire. I want to travel and I will. I’ve always 
wanted to travel but I used to feel I couldn’t 
give up our little home and I knew we couldn’t 
afford both to roam the world and keep the 
house. So I waited and let time slide by. Now I 
know that time is short and I have to make my 
choice. I want to travel more than I want the 
house: so we will rent the house and we will 
travel. But time was always short, and actually 
I could long ago have made my decision and 
exchanged what I had for something I more 
greatly desired. 

True, my future is definitely death, but so 
is yours. If you can heighten your realization of 
thet fact, it may strengthen your determina- 
tion to find happiness in the present. All one 
needs is that determination. For there is noth- 
ing I am planning to do in this, my remain- 
ing year, that I could not have done before. 
There was nothing to stop me except my own 
fear. 

I used to tell myself that any recklessness 
would be unfair to my husband. Why? He 
wanted happiness, too. What law is there that 
binds him to a life of constant struggle? It 
brings him neither joy nor peace of mind, proof 
that it’s the wrong way of life. Yet he lacked 
the courage, even as I, to throw off the shackles 
of our fears for the future. He doesn’t know the 
origin of my newborn courage, but his fears for 


any future have been vanquished by the force 
of my determination to be happy in the pres. 
ent. Alas, I could, by the same means, without 
the sorrowful necessity, have vanquished them 
years ago. 

Who can say but that his future may be 
shorter even than mine? Who among us can 
know he will be in this world tomorrow? 

No! no more worrying about tomorrow; we 
will henceforth live today for today. After I 
am gone, if my husband is left behind, he will 
have the happy memory of at least one year of 
our life completely fulfilled, one year which we 
dedicated to just being happy. How we've 
wasted those other years! Had we kept the 
inescapable end of life in our thoughts, instead 
of a vague and endless future, we’d have en- 
joyed every existing moment. 

I know now that I cannot help the misery 
of all those whose suffering cries disturb me. I 
can only lessen the general turmoil by becom- 
ing a happy person myself, thus taking one 
soul from the great army of the discontented. 

My awakening has come a bit late, for it 
took the actual sound of death in immediate 
pursuit to jolt me out of my spiritual slumber. 
Yet I believe I am more fortunate in having 
only one year to live, with a determination to 
enjoy it, than I would have been with many 
years and no such resolve. 

Do not pity me when I admit to only 35 
years nor deny yourself the truthful answer 
when I ask which of us will have had the most 
enjoyment from life. My lifetime will be meas- 
ured by 36 years, but the happiness I will have 
known in that time I hope to make immeasura- 
ble. The length of life doesn’t matter, only its 
enjoyment. 

Before you spend your sympathy on me, 
look to your own life to see that it be not want- 
ing, throughout its entire course, the measure 
of happiness which shall enrich my sole remain- 
ing year. 

That suggestion is my legacy to you. 

Good-by! 


In an early issue: 
“When You Give, It Hurts,’’ 
by James Finan 
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The Building 
and Loan Bubble 


by J. L. BROWN 


I. ALL THE discussions of co-operatives, 
whether in praise or in derision, there has yet 
to appear a critical piece on building and loan 
associations. This is surprising, since it is prob- 
able that they are the largest co-operatives in 
America, with a membership, in 1935, of more 
than 7,000,000 persons and assets approaching 
$6,000,000,000. 

Outgrowth of the same idealistic era which 
also produced the Shakers, the Perfectionists 
of Oneida, and the Owenites, building and loan 
associations were nevertheless the solid con- 
tributions of a thrifty, stable working class, 
actuated by motives of self-help as well as 
altruism. But, on the dizzy financial heights of 
today, these associations are a far cry from the 
modest and useful organizations of old. Many 
of them, in fact, are frozen solid; and that they 
have not collapsed altogether in a debacle 
of almost unequaled unanimity is not the 


least remarkable circumstance in their curious 
and checkered career. 

That they have managed, however, to deal 
co-operative finance a blow from which it may 
not soon recover thousands of disillusioned and 
embittered joiners will attest. For the mutual 
savings idea embodied in the building and loan 
plan was sold to America with all the fervor ot 
a “‘cause.” The slogan, adopted at a national 
convention of promoters was The American 
Home, the Safeguard of American Liberties, and 
the high purposes sounded induced thousands 
to enter the fold. Consequently, if the bursting 
of the bubble has bewildered many of these 
same folk, the reason is plain. They have been 
betrayed through the ineptitude of building 
and loan managers and the inefficiency of poli- 
ticians in high governmental office. No other 
conclusion is justifiable from the facts. 


Hii sroricarty, the idea of pooling funds 
for mutual aid is a rather ancient one. It was 
known and practiced in Europe and the East 
long before the American Revolution. In fact, 
the movement received its initial impetus here 
with the influx of immigrants familiar with 
co-operative finance and favorably disposed 
toward it. The first associations were in effect 
neighborhood clubs. Persons who desired to 
become homeowners and others who desired a 
safe outlet for funds began contributing regular 
sums monthly to a treasurer. When the aggre- 
gate of money was sufficient to buy or build a 
home for one member, a loan was made to the 
highest bidder, and a mortgage taken as 
security. As more funds accumulated, others 
borrowed for the same purpose, the loans be- 
ing repaid over a fixed period of years. At the 
end of this time the borrowers received clear 
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titles; nonborrowers got cash. The association, 
having achieved its purpose, terminated. 

In this true co-operative, it will be ob- 
served, the joint purposes of thrift and home 
ownership were inseparable and of equal im- 
portance. Almost from the beginning, our 
various States recognized the quasi-public 
function of such groups and threw a protective 
legal cloak about them. They were afforded 
special immunities and privileges, such as ex- 
emption from usury and tax laws. (Later, even 
the federal government was to allow them to go 
tax-free.) They were permitted to exact fines 
and forfeitures from delinquent members, al- 
though this principle is frowned on elsewhere 
in the law as violative of due process. In short, 
building and loan associations emerged pres- 
ently as the special darlings of the lawmakers. 
It was a singular development, and— to antici- 
pate bluntly — their salvation in days when 
banks and other financial institutions were 
tumbling to earth in huge numbers. 

The neighborhood club which loaned to its 
own members and terminated operations when 
its purposes were accomplished passed early 
into oblivion. Shrewder and more calculating 
minds, surveying the prospects in the light of 
popular appeal and governmental paternalism, 
evolved the “serial” type of association, which 
regularly conducted share campaigns among 
the general public and which entertained appli- 
cations for mortgage loans from any source. 
The result was that associations soon did a 
thriving State-wide and even national business. 
Thrift and home ownership became incidental 
considerations, and money was farmed out on 
second and third mortgage and on anything 
from a bungalow to a factory. The neighbor- 
hood club had expanded into big business. 

The phenomenal rise of co-operative finance 
is thus easily understandable. The promoters 
stressed the ecstasies of home ownership, thus 
fascinating millions of families, and loaned with 
lavish liberality on whatever came to hand. 
Naturally, through their favored status in the 
law, the exaction of “bonuses” for loans, and 
so forth, they were able to earn high return on 
investments; this in turn, attracting huge num- 
bers of persons interested in profit. In addition, 
the promoters, finding systematic saving slow 
and old-fashioned, took to selling great blocks 
of paid-up shares to the rich. Successful thus 
in tapping the reservoirs of wealth, as well as 
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in extracting concrete capital from aggregated 
poverty, building and loan associations soon 
left the banks far afield in mortgage financing, 
In 1935, the 10,534 associations in this country 
held mortgages totaling close to $4,000,000,000, 
The 14,959 State and federal banks didn’t ap. 
proach within $1,000,000,000 of that. The fact 
is that the banks, unable to compete, had for 
years been disposing of surplus money to their 
rivals. 

This, then, is the situation as it appears on 
the surface and with which many whose say- 
ings are tied up in building and loan invest- 
ments are variously and vaguely familiar. Mil- 
lions are likewise familiar with the stock excuse 
that a stagnant real-estate market is the cause 
of it all, and they accept this for a logical 
answer. What they don’t know is another 
story — the inside story. 

To learn this, it is necessary to probe into 
the workings of a particular building and loan 
community. I have selected the State of New 
Jersey for the purpose, for two important 
reasons: firstly, because I am most familiar 
with the situation there and, secondly, because 
this State leads in amount of building and loan 
assets and gives way only to Pennsylvania in 
the number of associations. It is to be clearly 
understood, however, that the situation is 
general and not confined to any one State. 


Way co-operative finance should catch 
on so famously in New Jersey is in itself a 
minor mystery. But, at the dawn of the great 
financial drought of 1929, every third person 
was in B & L, as the common expression had it. 
Under the early laws of, for instance, the 
State’s larger and wealthier neighbor, New 
York, it was possible to organize anything 
from a cockfight to a camp meeting, call it a 
building and loan association, and get away 
with it; yet the movement enjoyed only mod- 
erate success there. But in New Jersey, as in 
some other places, B & L became an amazing 
fetish. 

The mechanics of founding associations 
were simple. A few of the promoters met, sub- 
scribed to some shares, and applied for a State 
charter. These charters the obliging authorities 
handed around with all the insouciance of poli- 
ticians doing good deeds. The result was that 
every district and ward soon had its multiple 












associations, and often the same mushroom 
management figured in scores of them. Be- 
tween the years 1910 and 1929, more than 
1,000 charters were handed out indiscrimi- 
nately by the New Jersey authorities, and 
rarely did the recipients possess any banking 
or financial experience. Particularly were they 
devoid of any understanding or background in 
co-operative endeavor. For the most part, 
building and loan associations were managed 
by small tradesmen, dentists, and lawyers. At 
least one member of the board would be a poli- 
tician. Thus equipped and under the guidance 
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1- of a banking department which was charged 
" by law with keeping a watchful eye also on 
se pawnbrokers and cemetery companies, the 
al associations went after business. 
er The lure held out to the public — safety 
coupled with a high rate of return on invest- 
to ments (some associations reported earnings of 
an as high as 20 per cent) — soon had association 
Ww coffers bursting with wealth. Likewise, benefi- 
nt cent laws permitting them to mortgage up to 
ar 80 per cent of the appraised value of property, 
se § while limiting banks to 50 per cent, struck a 
an responsive chord in most borrowers. Naturally, 
in the associations got most of the business, but 
ly there was still another important factor. What- 
is § ever the pretense of co-operation affected in 
their internal workings, in their methods of 
doing business associations were viciously com- 
petitive. Consequently, shady borrowers, land 
‘ch § speculators, and mushroom builders were at- 
fa §f tracted to B & L like politicians to a treasury. 
eat It was an extraordinary setup, to be sure. 
son § One of the features of the old co-operative was 
it. § that the managers acted without pay. In mod- 
the § ern associations they still acted, for the most 
lew §f part, without stipulated salary; but they were 
ing § nevertheless charged with the responsibility of 
ita §f lending millions of dollars which trusting in- 
vay § vestors poured monthly into their coffers. In- 
od- 9 stances of venality among directors to earn a 
3in § dollar were reported, but in general it was 
‘ing § simply a case of men being unequal to the task. 
As a result, the loosest practices were indulged 
ions | in—such as cursory inspection of property 
ub- ff offered as collateral for mortgage loans and the 
tate | merest guesswork in place of careful appraising. 
ities | But, despite even these methods, there were 
oli- | insufficient applications from local home- 
that § owners to absorb available funds; so a radical 
iple | departure from accepted principles was made. 








THE BUILDING AND LOAN BUBBLE 


This was the extension of operations to every 
corner of the State and to every type of 
property. 

These were exactly the shoals on which the 
national building and loan associations had 
foundered some years before, taking with them 
$250,000,000 in shareholders’ money, but few 
modern promoters gave thought to that. They 
loaned in communities of which they had no 
intimate knowledge and to persons whose moral 
and financial responsibilities were often un- 
known quantities. They ignored the patent fact 
that honest borrowers seldom need seek loans 
far outside their own communities, while the 
dishonest may be seeking to unload on an 
obliging foreign bidder. And, in sinking im- 
mense sums into apartment houses, factories, 
public garages, and summer hotels, the little 
shopkeepers, dentists, and lawyers who man- 
aged associations fell easy and gullible victims 
to shrewder bargainers. 


Iv 


Txeviras Ly, the first impact of the slump 
had building and loan associations everywhere 
hanging on the ropes. On the one hand, people 
who had purchased great blocks of shares 
clamored for their money, and the average 
investor was unable to keep up with his 
methodical payments. On the other hand, bor- 
rowers defaulted at an alarming rate. Yet, dur- 
ing a period when banks were crashing on all 
sides, the associations boasted a remarkable 
record of solvency. Between 1929 and 1935 
there were more than 8,500 bank failures but 
a mere 9$2 suspensions among building and 
loan associations. And, if the truth were known, 
the banks were probably more liquid. 

It is a paradox which can be easily explained. 
At best, the associations, owing to their in- 
vestment mainly in long-term obligations, were 
never very liquid. And, when the crash con- 
verted their bonds into frozen real estate, they 
were much less so. But even the poorest banks 
had a certain considerable amount of cash and 
readily convertible bonds. The important dif- 
ference was that, when the banks reached the 
end of their rope, they had to close down. 
Building and loan associations, however, scur- 
ried to the protection of fond State legislatures 
and continued doing business without letup. 

This extraordinary situation was made pos- 
sible by drastic emergency laws passed for 
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their sole benefit. The theory behind the legis- 
lation was the fiction that the modern associa- 
tion is a counterpart of the neighborhood club 
of old — a nonprofit organization dedicated to 
the principles of thrift and home ownership. So 
strongly entrenched were the associations per 
se that the statutes recognized them as entities 
separate and apart from their memberships, 
to the strong detriment of the latter. Thus, 
while many associations were frozen at the 
paying end, they were permitted to accept new 
savings at the receiving end. And, while under 
no legal obligation to meet the demands of 
shareholders, they were nevertheless allowed 
to grant new mortgage loans — this also with- 
out being required to credit interest earned to 
members. Most drastic of all, associations were 
permitted by law to “recapture” from their 
members dividends earned in many years 
previous. 

But perhaps the biggest suckers of all were 
the honest borrowers on homes. Under the 
building and loan plan, identical payments 
were made monthly throughout the entire life 
of a mortgage. Obviously, therefore, even in 
the tenth year, when he owed comparatively 
little balance, the borrower would still be pay- 
ing interest on the face amount of the loan. 
The theory was, however, that dividends 
earned by partnership in all the profits of the 
association eventually brought the total cost 
down to a figure below that of a bank or private 
mortgage. Consequently, with the crash and 
the disappearance of dividends, honest bor- 
rowers found themselves paying and paying. 
This rank usury had the full support of law. 


Feeble attempts have been made by share. 
holders in New Jersey and elsewhere to enforce 
what they conceive to be their rights, but they 
have never been able to keep more than a step 
ahead of powerful building and loan lobbies, 
Thus, when the United States Supreme Court, 
on February 3, 1936, unanimously declared the 
Louisiana emergency statute unconstitutional, 
building and loan managers, generally, were in 
a dither. But almost overnight they were able — 
to plug the loopholes in their State laws. 

Despite the most heroic measures, it is con- 
ceded by competent observers that the era of 
co-operative finance exemplified in the modern 
building and loan association is drawing to a 
close. State laws have driven investors off, and 
federal subsidies, in the form of huge loans by 
the RFC and other agencies, are no longer 
available. Even the lush days of the HOLC, 
when associations were able to unload vast 
quantities of assorted white elephants, for cash, 
are no more. And, latterly, the federal govern- 
ment, by withholding vital insurance privi- 
leges from associations, has been conducting a 
subtle campaign to eliminate numbers of them. 

Today, many associations are little more 
than liquidating agencies, servicing their $1,- 
§00,000,000 of frozen real estate. Borrowers 
will no longer have the speculative type of 
mortgage which may mulct them for years to 
come; most association business now done is 
on a plan wholly removed from the principles 
of co-operative finance. But, in general, if 
building and loan associations survive the next 
two decades, it will be by getting back to the 
sound principles of the neighborhood club. 


THE FORUM hopes to present a reply te Mr. Brown at an early date 
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Profits Out of War? 


A Debate on the Sheppard-May Bill 


I—No Slackers, No Profiteers 


by JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR 
Colonel, U.S.A.R.; American Legion legislative agent 


W. oF THE American Legion, repre- 
senting veterans of the World War, have 
selected as the number-one item on our legisla- 
tive program for the year 1938 the enactment 
of a law designed to take the profits out of war. 

With a determination to secure action in 
this session of Congress, we are urging the 
passage of an act which would establish a “uni- 
versal service”’ of all the resources of our coun- 
try — industrial, commercial, physical, and 
human — in the event of war. By such a plan 
the burden of war would be equalized. 

We veterans do not want war again. The 
people of America do not want war again. But, 
with the clouds of war gathering over so much 
of the earth’s surface, we know that the day 
may come when our nation will be involved in 
international conflict and we are determined 
to avoid, by legislation calmly and deliberately 
passed in time of peace, some of the bitter 
mistakes of the past. 

The heart and spirit of the legislation we 
seek are expressed in the slogans Egual service 
for all, special profit for none and No slackers 
and no profiteers. 

A bill to make these slogans real has been 
introduced in both houses of Congress. It is 
known as the Sheppard-May Bill and it pro- 
vides for industrial preparedness, through a 
plan which authorizes the President of the 
United States to bring into the service of the 
country in time of war capital, industry, re- 
sources, and man power, with special privileges 
and profit for none. It provides for their use 
for the national defense and common welfare 
during the period of the war emergency. 

More specifically, it does these things: 

Authorizes the president to determine and 


publicly to proclaim prices, to stabilize them; 
to make adjustments in prices, up or down, 
when necessary, by public proclamation. 

Authorizes the control of material resources, 
industrial organizations, public services, and 
securities exchanges. 

Provides for drafting into the military serv- 
ice such members of the unorganized militia 
between 21 and 31 years of age as may be 
needed and for taking into the military service, 
as civilians, any persons engaged in the man- 
agement or control of industrial or manu- 
facturing establishments. 

Authorizes the licensing of those businesses 
determined by the president to be necessary 
for the successful prosecution of the war and 
the fixing of priorities in which orders may be 
filled by any manufacturer, dealer, producer, 
exporter, importer, or public service in the 
United States. 

Gives the president power to create agencies, 
boards, and commissions and to employ the 
personnel necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the law. . 

Provides for taxation to take into the govern- 
ment service surpluses of profit above a reason- 
able limit. 

Such, in outline, are the provisions of this 
important, far-reaching bill. What’s back of 
them? The determination on the part of the vast 
majority of American citizens that the in- 
equalities, injustices, profiteering, inflation, 
and consequent deflation of the World War 
shall never happen again! 

Congress drafted the man power of the na- 
tion and sent it into camps and to the trenches 
across the seas, to protect the honor, prestige, 
and life of our people and government. But the 
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service of dollars, materials, and supplies back 
home remained on a volunteer basis. The 
average price level of all commodities during 
the World War period rose sky high, and with 
it went the level of wages and salaries of every 
class of worker. Some 22,000 individuals 
climbed from financial obscurity to the class 
of millionaires on profits directly resulting from 
the war. 

The orgy of speculation and profiteering left 
a staggering debt of $22,000,000,000 loaded on 
the shoulders of the people, including the re- 
turned soldier and his family, and finally re- 
sulted in the depression from which we have 
not recovered. 

This need not happen again. What the 
Legion wants and what the country wants is to 
make certain that there will be no more profi- 
teering and that every citizen will be doing his 
duty to bring an end to the emergency. 


How suai we stop profiteering? Note 

the wording of section 1 of the bill: 

Whenever Congress shall declare war, the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to determine and publicly 
proclaim it to be unlawful to buy, sell, lease or other- 
wise contract for any article, service, or right in 
property, enumerated in such proclamation, at a 
higher rate, rent, price, commission, compensation or 
reward than was in effect at a date determined and 
set forth in such proclamation. 

This is the important price-stabilizing pro- 
vision. Immediately on a declaration of war, 
the prices of food, clothing, and everything 
else required by the civilian population or for 
military use will be pegged right where they 
stand. With such a “ceiling” fixed, the war 
profiteer cannot exist. 

Note that this section includes rents and the 
cost of services, which means salaries and 
wages. There is no question that during the 
World War the pay of workers was forced to 
follow the rise in the cost of living. But, with 
prices remaining stable, there would not be 
such a demand for higher wages. However, 
there would be no formal draft of labor. Labor 
did its full share in the World War years, and 
it will do so again should this country become 
involved in another conflict. 

In the event of war, the president is au- 
thorized to draft the man power of the country, 
between certain ages, for military duty. This is 
a vital matter in times of emergency. Selective 
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service will be necessary, as it was in 1917-1918, 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 

Another important feature of the act is the 
provision for taking into military service, as 
civilians, such persons engaged in the manage- 
ment or control of industrial or manufacturing 
establishments as may be designated by the 
president. This would not only make possible 
proper control of industry and public services 
but would also abolish the evil of bidding by 
competing firms for the services of officers and 
managers. 

And why the provision to license business? 
During the World War the increased costs of 
production, caused by rises in both material 
costs and wage rates, was encouraged by people 
of no previous experience who engaged in the 
business of manufacturing war necessities. This 
should not and must not happen again. A 
proper governmental agency must assume 
control. Priorities must be granted the estab- 
lishments producing war materials or neces- 
sities of life, to give them preference, in pur- 
chasing materials, over concerns which might 
be manufacturing luxuries or nonessentials. 

The taxing provision of this act is full of 
ominous meaning for the would-be profiteer: 

During any war in which the United States may 
be engaged there shall be in effect a system of taxa- 


tion which shall absorb all profits above a fair normal 
return to be fixed by Congress. 


The secretary of the Treasury would cause 
a continuing study of taxation to be made, and 
would be called on to recommend a plan im- 
mediately following a declaration of war. Pro- 
visions in the Senate bill call for a tax of 95 per 
cent of all income above a previous 3-year 
average, and this is the figure generally ac- 
cepted as just and proper. 

Thus the proposed legislation takes the ex- 
perience of the World War and writes it into 
the program. And this program was not con- 
ceived suddenly. It is the result of the best 
thought of the best minds in this country since 
the American Legion began advocating its 
general principles in 1922. Its provisions were 
endorsed by Dwight W. Davis, when Secretary 
of War, in his report to the President in 1925. 
In 1930 a War Policies Commission, composed 
of outstanding leaders of both political parties 
in Congress and of several members of the 
Cabinet, recommended, after a thorough study, 
the freezing of prices at the inception of war 
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and confiscation of 95 per cent of all war in- 
comes above normal, so that profits made 
through loopholes in the price-freezing system 
would contribute to the war costs. 

The need for this legislation is recognized 
by national leaders. Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, 
Chairman of the War Industries Board during 
the World War, and General Hugh S. Johnson 
appeared repeatedly before congressional hear- 
ings in behalf of the program. The war and 
navy departments recently announced jointly 
that they favored an “industrial mobilization 
plan” and issued specific suggestions for legis- 
lation to establish it. 

We are sailing today a sea of troubled in- 


W. WHO LOVE peace and are working 
for it earnestly have no quarrel with those who 
would “take the profits out of war.” We too 
should like to make war profitless and, more 
than that, impossible. Some of us have had a 
part in translating into neutrality legislation 
the grim determination of the American people 
not to become involved in another foreign war. 

But the legislation now before Congress in 
the Sheppard-May bill cannot accomplish these 
desired ends. It is unfortunate that this bill is 
understood in some quarters to take the profits 
out of war and provide for a universal draft of 
the resources of this country in time of emer- 
gency. This bill could not do either. In no 
sense would it promote peace. 

Indictments of this astonishing measure are 
so many and so positive as to leave nothing 
commendatory to be said about it. It repre- 
sents a very peculiar kind of bargain. It ap- 
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Ii—A Bad Bargain for All Parties 


by GERALD P. NYE 
United States Senator from North Dakota 





ternational relations. Undeclared wars are 
being fought on several fronts. We of the 
United States have our national interests and 
our national honor to maintain, in keeping 
with the spirit of neutrality and with the 
principles of international law, order, and 
justice. Thus the greater immediate need for a 
well-defined policy of universal service. 

The people of America see in this plan the 
removal of the incentive of the profit motive in 
war and also a sane and effective preparedness 
measure. They are determined to make war 
less attractive to those who might desire to 
profit by it and, if war should come neverthe- 
less, to equalize, so far as possible, its burdens. 


pears to offer something to the believers in 
every conceivable course of action to be pur- 
sued in wartime. 

Those who want this nation to stay out of 
foreign wars are promised that our entry into 
war will be discouraged by high taxation of 
profits. The idea seems to be that cutting down 
the great profit incentive even a little would 
make the industrial hotheads cooler. 

On the other hand, those who want this 
country to engage in foreign wars are given 
the provision for a draft of 2,000,000 to 3,000,- 
ooo men, obviously not for defense from attack 
but for use abroad. No responsible army or 
navy official has stated that we need such a 
force to repel invasion. The conscripts provided 
for are definitely for service overseas. 

The government appears to be given control 
of capital and industry in wartime, but those 
industrialists who may object to that are com- 
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forted by the assurance that the bill is not 
coupled with any constitutional amendment 
authorizing Congress either to fix prices or 
seize property. 

Over against a promise to fix prices is the 
assurance that nothing will be done to stand 
in the way of getting the fullest production 
possible, with the result that, exactly as in the 
first world war, prices will be high enough to 
make profits for the high-cost companies and 
fortunes for the low-cost firms. 

Thus the bill is a compromise, containing a 
little something to win support from every 
party — except, perhaps, from those who are 
to be killed on foreign fields in the next war. 
Yet the essential point is its assumption that 
men will allow themselves to be drafted to die 
overseas if they but have the assurance that 
nobody will make money as a result! 

Would the bill bring about an equalization 
in conscription — euphoniously called “uni- 
versal service” — as between lives and profits? 
The answer is clearly mo. We ought to strike 
out of its preamble the words ¢o equalize the 
burdens of war and substitute the language 
used in the 1936 Annual Report of the War 
Department, concerning similar control meas- 
ures: “to help the country to pass promptly 
and smoothly to a war footing.” 

In general, the bill provides for an undis- 
guised dictatorship to be set up under the 
executive. The president would be empowered 
to license every public service, which means 
every industry and means of production. He 
could control all the farmers and farm organi- 
zations. He would have the power to draft men 
and women for either military duty or labor. 
Suppression of a critical press would likely fol- 
low from his absolute control of priorities in 
shipment of paper, ink, and machinery. Any 
“democracy” our boys would be fighting to 
preserve somewhere else would certainly be 
lost here at home! 


Der us examine more closely some of the 
provisions of this unusual bill. First, the 
president is authorized to freeze prices, as of 
the date on which war is declared. This is sup- 
posed to be a threat to capital, giving it notice 
that there’s no use trying to raise prices in order 
to make bigger profits. 

A more childish view of national and inter- 
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national economics could not be imagined. To 
presume that a presidential edict could stabi- 
lize throughout the period of a major war the 
prices of food and clothing and the rates of 
rents, wages, and professional services is to be- 
tray a profound lack of knowledge of how war 
operates and what it does to the economic 
structure of a nation. 

The first thing to recognize in this connec- 
tion is the fact that, when we enter a major 
war, the great purpose then becomes to win 
that war as quickly and as decisively as pos- 
sible. The forces that would be needed to win 
that war — industrial, labor, agricultural, pro- 
fessional — would plead that freezing of prices 
stood squarely in the way of their best efforts 
in behalf of the nation’s emergency needs. 
What would happen to the frozen prices then? 

The licensing provisions of the proposal 
are put forward ostensibly with the same end 
in view, control of profits. In the actual func- 
tioning of this act, however, the dictatorship 
over business, industry, and all production 
whatsoever would be utilized primarily for 
winning the war. No profits? The idea is ab- 
surd. No power on earth could make industrial 
organizations produce if they didn’t make at 
least satisfactory profits. 

Examples from the World War period can be 
cited by the dozen. The steel companies refused 
to produce at certain prices, pointing out that 
the high-cost producers, such as Lukens Steel, 
were making no profit. They got the increases 
they asked for. Years later the Senate Muni- 
tions Committee found that Lukens Steel had 
made a go-per-cent profit! Anaconda Copper 
took the lead in refusing to produce except at a 
certain figure, which, it was discovered later, 
gave the copper companies tremendous profits. 

But, it is contended, the taxing provision 
would take care of war profits which slipped 
through the price-freezing net. In this respect 
the proposal is most inexcusably deceptive. 
The Sheppard bill provides for taking 95 per 
cent of normal profits, while the May bill 
simply calls for a study of the matter and some 
recommendation from the Secretary of the 
Treasury when war begins. Does that take any 
profit out of war? 

Is there any suggestion that the incentive 
to make war profits would be removed? There 
is not. Suppose the provision for taking 95 
per cent of profits above an average of the 3 
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years previous to the war should be carried out. 
A period of several years of foreign war might 
have elapsed before we entered the conflict. 
During that time those firms that shipped 
metals, ammunition, food, and other war ma- 
terials at high prices would have made enormous 
profits. Those who observed the spirit of our 
neutrality laws would have made nosuch profits. 
Thus the act would positively encourage war 
booms. “Trade all you can!” would be the cry. 
“Big profits now mean big profits when we get 
in!” A more glaring scheme for penalizing the 
individual or organization refusing to engage in 
war trade could hardly be devised. 

Carnegie Steel, manufacturing armor plate; 
the Du Pont interests, supplying our army 
with powder; and the Sperry Gyroscope firm, 
making flight indicators for our air service, are 
among those now under contract and making 
big profits. Is it reasonable to believe that al- 
lowing them to make five per cent greater 
profits if war comes would discourage our 
entry into any war? 

In return for an act under which the great 
munitions makers and capital generally would 
get more profits, labor would find itself de- 
prived of almost all its hard-won rights. All 
statutes standing in the way of wartime 
procurement are to go. This may mean the 
national labor-relations act and State wage- 
and-hour laws. Under a really determined ex- 
ecutive, every labor union in the land could 
be broken up, exactly as Hitler has destroyed 
the unions in Germany. 

The president is allowed to fix “‘compensa- 
tion.” That certainly means wages. The pay 
and working conditions of labor can and will 
be fixed under this bill. Mr. Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch requested that there be added to this 


legislation a provision that all men must be 
compelled to work, fight, or starve. 

A drafting of labor would be a reality in all 
but name. The president would draft men as 
needed for military service and would draft for 
civilian service those in control of industry. 
Who can define what “military service” will 
be in the next war? The selective draft of the 
World War sent civilian laborers into the 
spruce forests to make airplane parts. Would 
the war lords of the next conflict stop with 
that? 

Small wonder that Mr. A. F. Whitney, Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, said of this bill: 


It is inimical not only to organized labor but to the 
fundamental principles of freedom and democracy. 
To lay the basis for such a military dictatorship is to 
make war more inviting to war leaders, and conse- 
quently more impending. 


All lovers of peace should oppose this bill. 
It is time for the American people to realize 
that here is a bad bargain for the boys who will, 
under its provisions, be sent abroad. They get 
no assurance that there will be no tainted for- 
tunes made at home while they are fighting the 
battles to “‘save democracy” again. It is a bad 
bargain for labor, with organized labor running 
the risk of dissolution. It is even a bad bargain 
for industry, for war-bred fascism, industry 
might find, would not easily relinquish its hold. 

If Congress is not willing to underwrite a 
real draft of capital through taxation, then it 
should not take the responsibility for drafting 
men for death, except in case of invasion or 
attack. And, in the event of invasion, no draft 
would be necessary, so great would be the 
response of our people to a call to a true defense 
of their country. 
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Doers and Thinkers* 


by MARY M. COLUM 


ine DELUGE of useless books often pre- 
vents the really good ones from getting to a re- 
viewer’s attention. But this month there are a 
few of which we can prophesy some degree of 
lastingness; they won’t die as soon as they are 
born, anyhow. These are (not in their order of 
excellence) W. Somerset Maugham’s shrewd 
The Summing Up; Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ 
lovely, wild novel, The Yearling; Lewis Mum- 
ford’s informing and exciting The Culture of 
Cities; and an imposing work, The Degrees of 
Knowledge, by the French Neo-Thomist phi- 
losopher, Jacques Maritain — for those in- 
terested in metaphysics. There is also the usual 
number of biographies, of which one of Claude 
Bernard, the great French physiologist, will 
have an appeal outside scientific circles on ac- 
count of his influence on the development of the 
modern realistic novel. 


A HISTORY OF A WRITER’S MIND 


Somerset Mavonam’s The Summing Up 
is a rare sort of document in literary history, 
for it is a writer’s cool analysis of himself, of his 
character, his talents, his achievements. It is 
all done in the light of modern knowledge of 
psychology by a man of great sincerity, of wide 
renown, a traveled, sophisticated man of the 
world. In addition, this author, through one of 

* Eprror’s Nore: — The recent books discussed by Mrs. Colum 
in this article are: The Summing Up, by W. Somerset Maugham 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50); A Poet’s Life, by Harriet Monroe 
(Macmillan, $5.00); The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
(Scribner, $2.75); Claude Bernard: Physiologist, by 7. M. D. 
Olmsted (Harper, $4.00); The Culture of Cities, by Lewis Mum- 


ford (Harcourt, Brace, $4.50); The Degrees of Knowledge, dy 
Jacques Maritain (Scribner, $6.00). 
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his books, at least —Of Human Bondage — 
has as good a chance as any novelist now living 
of getting his passport to immortality — 
which means that his name will figure in 
histories of literature for some time to come. 

The Summing Up would be a far better in- 
vestment for a young writer, particularly an 
aspiring young novelist, than any of the books 
published by the schools of writing or instruc- 
tors in writing, for it tells exactly how a con- 
siderable contemporary writer — and further- 
more a very successful one — learned his 
trade. It throws a revelatory light on all that 
has gone into his work. It is, though not an 
autobiography of his life, an autobiography of 
his mind. 

Wide as has been Somerset Maugham’s circle 
of readers and the audience for his plays, he has 
not, on the whole, appeared to them a sym- 
pathetic personality. This is not only because 
of the acid irony of his characterizations, his 
bland contempt for humanity and its bondage 
to passions, vices, and vanities, but because of 
his habit of depicting living people in his books, 
with what often has seemed calculated malice. 
People frequently enjoy a malicious portrait, 
but they seldom feel sympathetic to the person 
who draws it. Maugham frankly admits in this 
book that he has based the personages in his 
novels on real people whom he has drawn from 
life but says that no writer can or wants to 
make a literal portrait of a living person. Mr. 
Maugham, however, has occasionally made his 
characters recognizable enough. He has conse- 
quently aroused dislike and resentment but he 
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has never lacked readers for he has mastered 
his craft so thoroughly that, even when his in- 
spiration — if he believes in such a term — 
fails, even when his material is thin, as it 
sometimes is in his short stories, his manner 
carries his matter with such grace that he is al- 
ways entertaining. If this careful analysis of 
himself does not make him any more sym- 
pathetic to the bulk of his readers, it does make 
him pathetic, as in the last analysis all human 
beings, except the very young, are pathetic. 

He gives few actual facts. A good deal of the 
book might be called literary criticism and is 
self-revealing, as literary criticism is apt to be. 
For through it a writer reveals unconsciously 
what sort of experience of life he has had, what 
ideas and thoughts he has cherished, his atti- 
tude to his fellow men, his emotions, his type of 
mentality — noble or ignoble, mean or mag- 
nanimous. Accordingly, Somerset Maugham 
reveals himself as caring little for mankind in 
the mass, though clearly he has experienced a 
few emotions with overwhelming strength. To 
have felt as he has felt is to have gained 
equipment as a writer of more value than 
all his conscious and successful efforts to 
train himself in his craft, valuable as these 
must have been. For those strongly experi- 
enced emotions gave force to all his gifts, 
swiftness to his style, clear meaning to his sen- 
tences, a sharp power of penetrating beneath 
the outsides of men. The experience in life that 
burned into him, we are given to understand, is 
behind Of Human Bondage; he wrote the book 
to rid himself of the effects of it. He rid himself, 
perhaps, of the disrupting power of the experi- 
ence, but, whatever it was, it seared his soul 
and left a lasting mark. 

Like some other writers, Maugham started 
out to be a doctor, served as an intern in a hos- 
pital, and believes this to have been an invalu- 
able training for a writer. In his own group 
there were many young men who seemed to 
have gifts superior to his; they could write and 
draw and compose with facility; they had what 
he calls the “natural creativity of youth” — 
an excellent phrase. But some facility in an art 
is so common in youth that no conclusions can 
be drawn from it. This writer’s frequent warn- 
ings to young readers to beware of the arts as 
means of livelihood or as satisfactory forms of 
living, unless they are prepared to risk a gam- 
ble comparable to buying a ticket in a lottery, 
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find backing in the pages of The Summing Up. 
The artist, however, Maugham thinks, is the 
only free man. He himself has been a free man, 
if not a happy one. Calmly coming to the con- 
clusion that, never having felt some of the nor- 
mal emotions of men, he cannot be among the 
number of the great writers, he believes it a 
very good thing to be among the highly tal- 
ented, for they not only have their place in 
literary history but have a better chance of 
getting what material rewards the passing day 
gives to literature. 

The intellectual training that went into the 
making of this novelist will seem to some of our 
semiliterate writers amazingly extensive. He 
has read all the philosophers since his student 
days at Heidelberg, when the great Fisher in- 
troduced him to Schopenhauer. Metaphysics, 
he says, never lets you down, as it deals with 
nothing less than the whole of knowledge. He 
has read the French realists and the semi- 
realists. Like most of the realistic novelists, he 
has been formed by the French and, like many 
English men of letters, prefers to live out of his 
own tight little island. He was surprised by his 
discovery that the older writers — those before 
Balzac and even Balzac himself — drew men 
all of a piece, whereas in actual life they are 
full of contrary qualities. This was really the 
discovery of the realistic novelist, first of the 
psychologist-novelist, Stendhal, and later of 
Flaubert. Before writing a new novel, Maugham 
reads philosophy, but what he always reads 
over again is Voltaire’s Candide, so that he may 
come in touch with the qualities that he ad- 
mires most in writing—lucidity, grace, and wit. 

In spite of the fact that he laments that his 
brain is not a better instrument, Maugham’s 
great drawback is that he is too intelligent for 
the rest of his equipment. He can stir the read- 
er’s intellect to excitement, but, since Of Hu- 
man Bondage, his writing has given no glow to 
the heart, no wings to the imagination. He has 
observed; he has, within limits, felt keenly; he 
has had his own vision of the world; he has fed 
his mind with literature and philosophy; but 
he lost somewhere what nearly everyone has in 
youth and what very great writers keep a long 
time — his fire and his wings. 

“T lost early,” said Sainte-Beuve, “not my 
fire, but my wings.” 

Maugham has written as well as any man 


can who has lost them both. 
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THE STUFFY SIDE OF EXPERIENCE 


Asrer Tue Summinc Up, the late Har- 
riet Monroe’s autobiography — 4 Poet’s Life 
— is dull and tedious. It reads like the account 
of the life of a very serious, though not very in- 
spired, schoolmarm, without much poetry in 
her soul in spite of her official connection with 
that art. But Miss Monroe was a good editor 
and had the pioneer characteristics of resource- 
fulness, ambition, self-sacrifice, and courage. 
She had, in addition, an intuition almost like 
that of a businessman’s for a good investment. 

Deprived of the ordinary outlets in home and 
children by which a woman can always make 
her life mean something, even if her wider am- 
bitions are not satisfied, Harriet Monroe turned 
to literature as something by which she could 
fulfill her hopes of cutting a figure in the world. 
The first intuition that brought her real returns 
urged her to present herself at the office of the 
organizers of the Chicago fair of 1892 and pro- 
pose to write an ode of dedication to the fair. 
She got the commission, wrote the poem, and 
demanded $1,000 but she encountered great 
opposition to having the ode read. However, her 
determination was greater than that of the mem- 
bers of the committee, some of whom appear to 
have had a sense of poetry. Before she was 
through with them, all her demands were ac- 
cepted. She was even allowed to leave in some 
lines, in praise of her brother-in-law, that 
had been objected to. Her ode was read with 
ceremony; the choruses were sung by a huge 
choir; and she was widely acclaimed. In addi- 
tion to the $1,000, she got $5,000 more — 
damages from a New York paper for printing 
the work without permission. In short, she got 
$6,000 for a poem that at best was but a literate, 
dull affair. 

Twenty years later, in her fifties, she accom- 
plished another piece of salesmanship that was 
even more remarkable. She persuaded a num- 
ber of Chicago businessmen to endow a maga- 
zine for poetry, with her as editor. Ezra Pound, 
who had great passion for poetry and little per- 
sonal ambition, offered himself as European 
editor without pay. Through him she got the 
work of some of the finest European poets, 
practically all the best-known ones. Through 
herself and her colleagues she got the work of 
all that group of poets who burst on America in 
the second decade of this century — Robinson, 


Masters, Frost, Millay, Sandburg. She thus 
gave an organ to some of the finest poets of the 
day. 

She came to know a great deal about poetry 
because she had a love of it and an open mind. 
Her life covered the span of the most interest. 
ing part of Chicago’s development, and her 
autobiography could have been very interesting 
if she had had any power of gauging the value 
of her materials. She devotes pages and pages 
to the doings of uninteresting relatives, spends 
other pages pointlessly hitting at people who 
did not share her own estimate of her work. A 
little self-knowledge of the kind that Somerset 
Maugham has, a little sense of humor, would 
have lightened this chronicle. 

Miss Monroe’s very lack of humor sometimes 
produces Rabelaisian effects, as when she sol- 
emnly records the compliment paid to her 
father by the madam of a house of prostitution, 
whose lawyer he was. 

Another attorney called during a visit of this 
client to Mr. Monroe and, apparently knowing 
the lady, inquired jocosely, “‘Do you throw in 
the privileges of the house?” 

The lady replied: “Mr. Monroe is a gentle- 
man; and when I want that kind of lawyer I 
will go to you.” 

One can see that the material here for a di- 
verting narrative is considerable, if the author 
had used it instead of filling her book with 
so much literary data. Poetry somehow emerg- 
es from these pages as a branch of ponderous 
and artificial Ku/tur rather than the rhyth- 
mical expression of ardent life. 


A WELCOME CHANGE IN NOVELS 


BRast-ciass Tavent has no sex, it is 
often said; and we pass with relief from Miss 
Monroe’s femininities to Marjorie Kinnan Rawl- 
ings’ virile talent. Her new novel, The Yearling, 
shows no feminine gentility but an invigorating 
delight in strong life and energy and fierceness 
and in men who would rather die drunk than 
sober — as well as a delight in vital, beautiful 
language. 

Miss Rawlings has written a fascinatingly 
wild book about wild humans, wild animals, 
and wild forest country and their relation to 
each other. The scene is laid in Florida after the 
Civil War, when in the scrub and the woods 
there were still bears, panthers, wild hogs, 
wolves, rattlesnakes, and attractive smaller 
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beasts like opossums and racoons and limpid- 
eyed deer. Adventurous men made themselves 
homes in this wilderness. 

Baxter’s Island was a bit of fenced-in clear- 
ing in the scrub, where the three Baxters — 
father, mother, and twelve-year-old Jody — 
lived a moderately secure life. But outside the 
fence, in the scrub, war was waged endlessly. 

The bears and wolves and panthers all preyed on 
the deer. Bears even ate the cubs of other bears, all 
meat being to their maws, the same. . . . Squirrels 
and wood-rats, possums and ’coons must all scurry 
for their lives. 

When rations were low, down to clabber and 
corn bread, Ma Baxter would say to her son 
and husband, “You fellers try to get a shot at 
some meat.” 

So the Baxters, with guns and dogs, would go 
into the scrub for flesh of deer. 

Their neighbors, the six bearded, carousing 
Foresters, whose clearing was called Foresters’ 
Island, traded in horses, venison, and moon- 
shine liquor. There is a dazzling account of a 
night young Jody Baxter spent in their house, 
while he and his father, who had outwitted 
them in the matter of a hunting dog, were en- 
tertained with an Elizabethan meal which in- 
cluded a haunch of roast venison and a platter 
of fried squirrel, with swamp cabbage and hot 
breads and cakes of all sorts. Late that night 
the household was aroused by marauding 
varmints, and, after chasing them away with 
the dogs, the Foresters sat up playing fiddle 
and guitar and dancing, singing, and drinking 
till morning. 

This book has something of the quality of 
Synge’s Playboy of the Western World — the 
same poetry of observation, the same love of 
strong life, of untamed folk, of picturesque lan- 
guage. The list of goods Ma Baxter made out to 
be got in Jacksonville is remarkably like the 
list that Peggeen Mike makes out in the open- 
ing of The Playboy. 

Everybody in The Yearling is untamed and 
at the same time a high-class human being, 
lovable, affectionate, and full of poetry. The 
poetry and artistry of the Foresters come out 
strongest in the little hunchbacked brother, 
Fodderwing, who has maimed his already 
crippled body still further by trying to realize 
his dream of flying: If he could only attach 
something light — lighter than air —to his 
arms to form wings! Fodderwing lived to tell 


Jody Baxter enchanting tales of Spaniards and 
black horses and to reveal to him the lives of 
the beasts of the scrub. 

After all the novels of industrial life and of 
the physiological reactions of men, The Year- 
ling stems like a new kind of writing. The 
swift, beautiful style of the book, the beauty 
and strangeness of so many of its scenes — the 
boy running home through the scrub in the 
pouring rain and the luminous air after he has 
been to seek help for his father, bitten by a rat- 
tlesnake; the boy capturing the little fawn 
after his father has shot its mother — the 
humanness, the tenderness of the whole make 
this novel unique in contemporary American 
writing. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


Mheorcxe is the science of sickness, physiology 

is the science of life. That is why physiology should 

be the scientific basis of medicine. 

The man who first made this statement, a 
very revolutionary one in his day, was Claude 
Bernard, the great French physiologist whom 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, in a foreword to a new life of 
Bernard by Dr. J. M. D. Olmsted, calls the 
“father of modern medicine.” But Bernard was 
more than a medical scientist. He was one of a 
group of intellectual workers whose ideas 
helped to form, in the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury, a point of connection between the worlds 
of science, art, literature, and philosophy. 

Intoxicated by the discoveries of Bernard in 
physiology, Zola cried, “With the physiological 
man our terrain [the novelists’ terrain] is 
transformed, the metaphysical man is dead.” 

It will be remembered that, when Zola set 
himself to reveal in literature what he called 
the physiological man, the man of physical im- 
pulses, he founded his theories of the experi- 
mental novel on Claude Bernard’s Introduction 
to Experimental Medicine. He tried to evolve a 
method of novel writing based on the experi- 
mental method which Bernard had outlined 
and summarized. 

Bernard occupied the first chair of physiol- 
ogy at the Sorbonne. His experiments in vivi- 
section were conducted under conditions that 
make us in the twentieth century shudder, for 
there were no anesthetics, and both man and 
beast had to bear pain without alleviation. But 
out of Bernard’s experiments medicine evolved 
as an experimental science. He was working in 
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the great heyday of science, and, when he 
stated the methods of experimental science, it 
was not only the world of medicine which lis- 
tened. The whole intellectual world paid heed 
— but especially the world of literature, for the 
new literature coming in, the literature of real- 
ism and naturalism, was also to be dominated 
by the fact and the observation of facts. 

This biography therefore, Claude Bernard: 
Physiologist, will be of interest to a larger sec- 
tion of the public than merely the scientific 
group. The extraordinary clarity of Dr. Olm- 
sted’s style makes his book one for the general 
reader. Even the occasional medical and bio- 
logical terminology should prove no stumbling 
block to anybody who has ever taken a course 
in physiology or performed an experiment in a 
high-school laboratory. 


THE CULTURE OF CITIES 


Fir DISTINCTION, entertainment, infor- 
mation, scholarship, and general human inter- 
est, Lewis Mumford’s The Culture of Cities is 
one of the most distinguished books of many 
years. It is a work of a type of which our age 
has produced few — Spengler’s being the most 
celebrated — a work dealing with civilizations, 
their progress and processes. Lewis Mumford’s 
deals with cities, the history of what men have 
done or tried to do in their efforts to live to- 
gether in that complex form of association. 

He starts with the medieval city — its site, 
its buildings, its cathedral, its domestic life — 
and asks his readers to begin by ridding them- 
selves of the notion that the Middle Ages were 
the compound of filth, brutality, and supersti- 
tion for which their defamers of the Renais- 
sance gave them the reputation. He throws a 
new light on the civilizing influence of the 
monasteries and the monastic orders, with 
their variety of knowledge not only on the in- 
tellectual side but on the management of every- 
day life and in the specialized field of agricul- 
ture. 

When a new town was founded in those 
days, military considerations were paramount. 
The city became a fortress against enemies, for 
people had to band together for defense; and 
Mr. Mumford shows that to exist in the Middle 
Ages one had to belong to an association, a 
manor, a monastery, a guild, or a household. 
There was no freedom that did not recognize 
the obligations of a corporate life. The medieval 


town was really a village; the house was char- 
acterized by lack of differentiated space and 
differentiated function; the kitchen might be a 
dining room, living room, bedroom, workshop 
(the workshop was in the home because the 
organization of industry was simple). The social 
environment was vitalizing, for the ear, the 
eye, the senses were delighted. This is still true, 
one may say, of the medieval towns that re- 
main, as, for example, some of the French hill 
towns. 

Mr. Mumford is very critical of the Renais- 
sance and its claims for itself. He has even in- 
clined to believe that there was a falling off of 
civilization after the thirteenth century. He 
notes that the fifteenth century sanctioned a 
belief in witchcraft that had been rejected in 
the eighth and that the thirteenth century had 
bathhouses and even baths, where the later 
centuries had none — even the Jewish ritual 
baths being abandoned. 

There was a passage of four or five centuries 
between medieval universality — that univer- 
sality which was the subject of a famous ad- 
dress at the Harvard Tercentenary last year — 
and the next stage in history, that of baroque 
uniformity, baroque centralism. Mr. Mumford 
uses the word daroque as an expression of social, 
not architectural, description. The baroque 
city began to arrange its avenues and streets 
for wheeled traffic and for marching men, be- 
cause military considerations demanded straight 
avenues for columns of troops and put an em- 
phasis on engineering. Mr. Mumford has fasci- 
nating descriptions of the role played by the 
palace and the court at this time. From the 
court came the pattern of upper-class life as it 
is still lived — a round of balls, dinners and 
amusements. One remembers Taine’s descrip- 
tion of the court of Versailles under Louis XIV 
as a military staff on vacation. 

After the baroque city, there came in during 
the nineteenth century what Mr. Mumford 
calls the insensate industrial town, with its pov- 
erty, its lack of sunlight, pure air, good food, 
its minimum of life, cleanliness, rest, shelter. 
One wonders if Mr. Mumford has ever seen 
that most appalling specimen of an industrial 
city, the town of Crewe in England, which, 
drenched in smoke, looks like a piece of hell, 
inhabited by lost souls which move about in the 
darkness, silently, like shades. 

From the industrial town we come to the 
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twentieth-century metropolis, which represents 
“the maximum possible assault upon the proc- 
esses of civilization” — the city where “the 
ecstatic greeting of life, the tragic celebration 
of death linger on, merely as mumbled forms 
in the surviving churches.” 

In the last part of The Culture of Cities, 
the author deals with the social basis of a new 
urban order, the order we hope to live to see 
and which we may see if there is no war. The 
beginnings are here already; the cycle of the 
machine, Mumford tells us, is now coming to 
an end; a new pattern of the good life is emerg- 
ing, in which the culture of cities will represent 
the culture of life in its highest manifesta- 
tions. 

It is a liberal education to read a book like 
this, over which the author has worked for 
twenty years, and only a small indication of its 
rich material can be given in a review. Every- 
one who has a home and children should read 
it, for it is by a man who thinks all civilization 
should be built around the family and who has 
studied all the efforts that gifted men have put 
forth to make life more desirable. These efforts 
have been such that, in spite of the human will 
to destruction, it is possible that some day hu- 
man beings may be able to live to their fullest 
capacity. Half of human misery, perhaps all of 
it, may be laid to the fact that none of us 
can use all his capacities. 

























THE DEGREES OF KNOWLEDGE 





Tas pusuication of Jacques Maritain’s 
The Degrees of Knowledge is, like the publication 
of Etienne Gilson’s book — The Unity of Philo- 
sophical Expression, reviewed in the March 
Forum — a significant intellectual event. While 
this work would need for a competent review 
the whole magazine and for a competent re- 
viewer one thoroughly trained in metaphysics, 
it would nevertheless be unfair to readers not 
to give it some notice. 

Maritain belongs to the same school as Gil- 
son. They are both Thomists — philosophers 
for whom the supreme names in philosophy are 
Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. However Gil- 
son and Maritain do not see eye to eye with 
regard to every philosophical problem, as will 
be noticed in a chapter in The Degrees of 
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Mrs. Colum’s next FORUM article will appear in an autumn issue 


Knowledge where certain of Gilson’s ideas are 
sharply criticized. The fact that this book has 
been translated and has found a publisher 
willing to invest what must have been a large 
sum in its production and the fact that Gilson’s 
book was originally delivered as public lectures 
at Harvard show that the ideas of the neo- 
Thomists have begun to affect certain groups 
in the intellectual world and are on the verge of 
having real influence on thoughtful people who 
were brought up on materialism and skepti- 
cism. 

Different as are Gilson and Maritain, they 
are both making the same attempt to bring in 
the idea of universalism, as that idea was un- 
derstood in the medieval universities, to re- 
veal a metaphysic to which scientific experi- 
ences can be related. While keeping philosophy 
and theology apart, they want to show that 
philosophy, a philosophy of being, has a place 
for Christian beliefs and Christian values. 

Readers of Mr. Maritain’s Three Reformers 
will remember that he considered Descartes one 
of the disastrous influences in the modern 
world. Here he keeps up the fight against the 
neo-Cartesians, and this, unless readers are 
familiar with the conclusion of the Three Re- 
formers, will seem a sort of unnecessary quar- 
rel — a private fight. 

There is no attempt to make things easy for 
the reader, and so the book is difficult to follow 
through Maritain’s ideas and through the 
range and variety of his topics. It deals with 
ways of knowing the world, from the analysis 
of physics to the visions of the saints. If we 
could accept these many degrees of knowledge 
we should be free of all prejudices, but to grasp 
them would require not only a spacious intel- 
lect and enormous knowledge but a faith as 
magnificent as Mr. Maritain’s. He has the 
faith to undertake to show that the divine 
and human life are in concert and he is able to 
bring into a synthesis the gospel and philos- 
ophy, mysticism and metaphysics. 

Difficult as this book is, it is sure of its circle 
of readers whether they share the author’s 
Christian faith or not, and these will be found 
especially in that group which like Somerset 
Maugham believes that “metaphysics never 
lets you down.” 
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Gore INTO ITS an- 


nual decline, the New York 

theater becomes sparser and 

more diluted. Plays like Spring 

Thaw, a vapid farce that 

ambles on the outskirts of 

adultery, and Schoolhouse on 

the Lot, which resuscitates the 

old jibes at Hollywood, obvi- 

ously contribute nothing to 

the living theater. Pointless 

biographies like Empress of Destiny, 

in which Catherine the Great asks 

our commiseration while she consoles herselt 
with a regiment of lovers, contribute even less. 
Folk drama like Lula Vollmer’s The Hill Be- 
tween returns to the dubious myth of Rous- 
seau’s noble savage without graduating from 
the treacle of kindly sentiment. Only three or 
four original plays have added a mite of matter 
to a season that will soon call a halt. 


TWILIGHT IN THE THEATER 


Tix First, Haiti by William Du Bois, 
catches fire, to some degree, from the revolt of 
the Haitian people against the heirs of the 
French Revolution, who try to restore slavery, 
and inspires the vigorous acting of the Federal 
Theatre’s capable negro unit. The play does 
not, however, rise appreciably above the low 
estate of melodrama, making the most of a 
French noblewoman’s discovery that she is the 
illegitimate daughter of a slave. 

Prologue to Glory, by the folk dramatist 
E. P. Conkle, another production by the sud- 
denly reawakened Federal Theatre, creates a 
touching picture of Lincoln’s New Salem days. 
The great man finds himself slowly, and is 
shaken out of his lethargy only by Anne Rut- 
ledge, to whom he becomes engaged shortly 
before her death, which occurs while he is wag- 
ing his first political campaign. The play falls 
somewhat short of depth and drama owing to 
its diffuse structure and failure to plumb the 
tragic resources of its subject. 

All the Living describes a psychiatrist’s strug- 
gle against medical conservatism while dis- 
covering a cure for dementia praecox, and it 
paints an affecting picture of life in an insane 
asylum. The play is uncertain and uneven in 
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its dramaturgy, which carries 

such dead lumber as a trite 

love affair and a glib conclu. 

sion. It is most significant as 

a peg for one of the most 

powerful productions of the 

season. Lee Strassberg pro. 

vides an instructive example 

of how a play can be staged 

so that mind and heart are 

constantly engaged by sig. 

nificant movement and _ touching 

portraiture. He also shows how easily 

an indifferent drama can be tricked out to look 

like a masterpiece. This has proved a bane, as 

well as blessing. Playwrights and producers 

from time immemorial have learned to rely on 

staging rather than dramaturgy, which is 

obviously no way of creating great drama. 

How much more fortunate were Shakespeare, 

Moliére, and Racine, who were forced to rely 
primarily on their genius as writers! 

To this trio of plays, overrated by relaxed 
criticism, may be added a fourth and somewhat 
underrated piece, J 4m My Youth, a drama of 
hard-pressed idealism in the person of the Eng- 
lish philosopher William Godwin. Raising the 
eternal problem of contradictions between 
idealism and practice and yet respecting the 
heroically quixotic mind, J 4m My Youth 
proved touching and thoughtful despite its 
very fuzzy dramaturgy. 


THE THEATER IN PRINT * 


Brom tu fairly uninspiring chronicle it 
is pleasant to turn to the record of the season’s 
real accomplishment which Random House, 


*Eprror’s Note: — Susan and God, dy Rachel Crothers (Ran- 
dom House, $2.00); I'd Rather Be Right, dy George S. Kaufman & 
Moss Hart (Random House, $2.00); French Without Tears, éy 
Terence Rattigan (Farrar & Rinebart, $2.00); George and Mar- 
garet, by Gerald Savery (Farrar & Rinebart, $2.00); The Cradle 
Will Rock, 4y Mare Blitzstein (Random House, $1.50); Shadow 
and Substance, sy Paul Vincent Carroll (Random House, $2.00); 
Golden Boy, 4y Clifford Odets (Random House, $2.00); Amphi- 
tryon 38, by Fean Giradoux, adapted by S. N. Bebrman (Random 
House, $2.00); Of Mice and Men, by Fobn Steinbeck (Covici- 
Friede, $2.00); To Quito and Back, by Ben Hecht (Covici-Friede, 
$2.00); The Theatre in Changing Europe, sy Thomas H. Dickin- 
son (Holt, $5.00); Encore, by Daniel Frobman (Furman, $3.50) 
To a Lonely Boy, dy Arthur Hopkins (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50); 
The Morning After the First Night, by George Fean Nathan 
(Knopf, $2.50); Three Greek Plays, translated & edited by Edith 
Hamilton (Norton, $2.50). 












with some support from other publishers, has 
set down for the reading public. Published 
plays are indispensable to a just appreciation 






flage of production, the plays can now be seen 
for what they are. Moreover, although the dra- 
ma is something more than literature, it is on- 
ly as literature that it ultimately survives. 

The texts corroborate the suspicion that 
Miss Rachel Crothers’ Susan and God is 
inconsequential and that J’d Rather Be Right 
is only third-rate Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Theatrically competent plays like French 
Without Tears and George and Margaret reveal 
their hollowness even more completely than 
they did when staged. 

On the other hand, it becomes certain that 
Marc Blitzstein, who composed The Cradle 
Will Rock, is a master of lyric satire and 
dramatic construction and that his bare-stage 
production did not delude those of us who 
found his music-play a distinguished contribu- 
tion. 

Similarly, in print, Shadow and Substance 
appears indisputably a major contribution to 
contemporary drama. It overstresses the hal- 
lucinations of a peasant girl in the midst of a 
significant conflict between a conservative 
ecclesiastic and a liberal layman and tends to 
reduce this conflict to problems of physical 
convenience instead of questions of principle 
in education. But the power of the personal 
drama and the suggestiveness of the social 
conflict produce an indelible dramatic effect. 

Golden Boy proves to be as dubious an argu- 
ment as we feared it was, and it is only too evi- 
dent that the play makes an operatic mountain 
of an anthill, in caterwauling about a musical 
talent that is deflected into prize fighting by a 
cruel economic system — as if economics did 
not nearly always war against talent and as if 
genuine talent did not invariably emerge the 
victor. Nevertheless, not even the Group 
Theatre’s energetic production could exhibit 
this playwright’s talent for driving drama and 
pungently figurative speech as tellingly as 
could print. 

S. N. Behrman’s adaptation of Giraudoux’ 
Ampbitryon 38 proves to be even more subtle 
and enjoyable than it was when the inimitable 
Lunts breathed life into it. The farcical ele- 
ments are less obtrusive in the text, and it is 
now possible to savor the brilliant lines at 
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of the seasonal drama. Stripped of the camou-— 


leisure. The superficiality of Gallic wit has 
been grossly exaggerated. At its best it com- 
prises a deep pool of wisdom which takes full 
account of human and divine self-contradic- 
tions without being ruffled by the fact. 

Similarly, Of Mice and Men proves a more 
affecting and palatable play than it has been 
on the stage, where it suffers from the necessity 
of providing a visible incarnation of an over- 
sized halfwit. No matter how excellent the ac- 
tor’s impersonation, it cannot be as right as the 
image of this pathetic creature which the lines 
of the drama convey to the imagination. 

Sometimes, moreover, a play which proves 
deadwood on the stage possesses value as lit- 
erature. Ben Hecht’s To Quito and Back proves 
to be of this order. Essentially a novel in dia- 
logue, the play makes a penetrating psycho- 
logical study of an artist’s soul. 

The season has also had its quota of books 
about the theater. Nothing monumental has 
appeared on the horizon, but Thomas H. Dick- 
inson’s The Theatre in Changing Europe is a 
long needed study which shows how closely the 
drama has followed the social currents of that 
nerve-wracked continent. 

Daniel Frohman’s Encore, which belongs to 
the gossip side of the theater, is enriched by 
the oldest living producer’s intact enthusiasm 
for the stage. 

Arthur Hopkins’ To a Lonely Boy, containing 
his recollections of more than two decades of 
significant work, is a treasury of theatrical 
experience. 

Finally, to add the right dash of lemon to 
the feast, there is George Jean Nathan’s The 
Morning After the First Night. Although it is 
sometimes easy to disagree with Mr. Nathan, 
there is more brilliance and common sense in 
his strictures than in almost anything written 
by any other American dramatic critic. 

Perhaps the greatest boon, however, are 
Miss Edith Hamilton’s unproduced transla- 
tions of the Prometheus Bound, Agamemnon, 
and Trojan Women. They are models of trans- 
lation from the Greek and make these master- 
pieces of the world’s theater live as never before 
in the English language. Miss Hamilton’s 
idiomatic, spare, and inspired translations are 
a challenge to theatrical producers who are 
looking for plays to revive. 


JOHN W. GASSNER 
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Problems in Living 


HAPPINESS 


SUCCESS 


mA AL Te 


by WILLIAM MOULTON MARSTON 


D. you think you’re psychic? 

Here is an issue that is rocking psychology 
on its foundations: Can human beings perceive 
physical things with the mind alone, unaided 
by the senses? Dr. J. B. Rhine and his scien- 
tific associates at Duke University say yes. 
They have spent nearly eight years of care- 
ful laboratory research proving, they claim, 
that extrasensory perception (commonly called 
ESP) exists. Critics, up in arms, are attacking 
Rhine’s work furiously. An academic argu- 
ment? Hardly. This question affects vitally 
every intelligent man and woman in the world. 
If ESP is definitely established it means that 
mind isn’t what we thought it was. It means 
that the real you possesses powers and poten- 
tialities which are not dependent on the mate- 
rial world. 

In my book, Try Living, I asserted that 
Rhine’s ESP researches “proved the existence 
of telepathy and clairvoyance beyond any 
shadow of scientific doubt.” My friends told 
me, “You're sticking your neck out!” They 
proved good prophets. During the last few 
months I have received an unanswerably large 
volume of mail on this subject, some of it 
critical, some of it commendatory, many of the 
letters containing personal experiences of ex- 
trasensory perception. I am glad I stuck my 
neck out. The problem is one of tremendous 
importance, and I rejoice in the discovery that 
so many intelligent people are vitally interested 
in finding the true answer. 

Was I justified in stating that Rhine has 


proved his case? Harry Hansen, whose column, 
“The First Reader,” is always full of spice, 
led the attack. He wrote: “To most of his 
[my] advice I could subscribe, but I ran across 
one paragraph that shook my confidence.” 
He then quoted my statement and continued: 


Dr. Marston had better read Dr. Rhine’s book 
again. Not only does it not prove the existence of 
telepathy and clairvoyance beyond any shadow of 
scientific doubt, but Dr. Rhine himself explicitly 
limits his conclusions about his experiments to the 
most cautious statements that I have ever seen in 
print. 


So I took Mr. Hansen’s advice and read 
Rhine’s book again. Here are a few of Dr. 


Rhine’s cautious statements from New Fron- 
tiers of the Mind. 


Either delusion is the explanation of our results 
or else we have found proof that the mind of man 
does indeed have an extra-sensory way of perceiving. 


Even so, in our laboratory no important conclusion 
is based upon such low odds as 150 to 1. Nothing less 
than odds of thousands to one is acceptable as proof 
of any point of importance, and the actual figures 
give odds of millions and upward to one. 


[from p. 78, where Rhine reports 15 correct tele- 
pathic perceptions in succession]. Merely to indicate 
the odds against that initial series of 15 successive 
accurate calls having a chance explanation requires 
a ratio of 1 to something over 30,000,000,000, and 
the score of 21 out of 25 (which followed) would 
produce an even greater one. 


Odds for the existence of extrasensory per- 
ception in the tests as a whole are given by 
Dr. Rhine as a figure with over 1,000 digits to 1. 

I wrote Harry Hansen: 
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If statistical treatment of results shows more than 
1,000,000 to 1 probability that extrasensory per- 
ception exists, are we justified in concluding that 
this phenomenon is established “beyond the shadow 
of scientific doubt” — or not? 


Mr. Hansen wrote back: “Neither Rhine 
nor his data offered any 1,000,000 to 1 prob- 
abilities.” 

I can only advise Mr. Hansen to take his 
own excellent advice, as I did, and read Dr. 
Rhine’s book again. 


I ewrion First the overwhelming weight 
of Rhine’s findings because what he proved, to 
many people, is so utterly astounding. It 
amounts to this — that persons possessing ex- 
trasensory ability can sit with eyes closed or 
senses effectively blocked by distance or a 
screen and perceive card symbols which an- 
other individual is 
thinking about. This 
is “pure telepathy.” 
Or a pack of sym- 
bol cards may be 
shuffled, cut, and 
left on a table. No 
human mind knows 
the order of cards 
in the deck. Yet 
extrasensory per- 
ception enables a 
subject to perceive 
that order mentally 
without going near 
the cards. This is 
clairvoyance. When 
the same feat is 
performed with a 
“sender” looking at each card in turn and 
laying it down, the result is regarded as a mix- 
ture of telepathy and clairvoyant perception, 
it being impossible to tell with certainty 
whether the receiver read the sender’s mind or 
the card itself. Rhine showed that telepathy 
and clairvoyance are not separate abilities but 
are usually linked together — twin aspects, 
apparently, of the same strange mental power. 

Who possesses extrasensory perception? The 
indications are that we all do, in varying de- 
grees. Long before Dr. Rhine entered the field 
I participated in a telepathic experiment at 
Harvard and discovered to my own amaze- 
ment that in some unknown fashion I could 


*‘Dear Dr. Marston: 


come of a lie.°° 


ever right te lie?” 


PROBLEMS IN LIVING 


**7 was brought up very strictly as a child. One 
of my father’s cardinal principles was that the 
trath, no matter what the circumstances, could 
never be concealed without bringing trouble. I 
was taught that an untruth, no matter how tri- 
fling, was not only a sin but a self-injury. 

“But that was many years ago, and often since 
then I have tampered with the truth when I 
theught I had te. And I think that sometimes it 
was the best thing I could do. But I am never 
sure. The question often troubles me, and I would 
like to know if you believe that good can ever 


Dr. Marston will be interested to hear the opin- 
ions of other readers on this common problem in 
living. He will discuss it in his July clinic: “Is it 


frequently perceive what a sender in another 
room was thinking about. Since that time I 
have performed a large number of private ex- 
periments on myself and others, besides record- 
ing a great many unsought perceptions which 
seemed to be extrasensory. My interest in this 
work was merely to satisfy my own curiosity. 
But I soon discovered that a great majority of 
normal people are constantly making direct 
mental perceptions, which they fail to recog- 
nize as such and which consequently confuse 
their own thinking and irritate their friends. 

For example, I was giving a lie-detector test 
to a lawyer in the presence of his wife. The 
record showed he was telling the truth. But his 
wife would not believe it. She had no material 
information whatsoever about the questions 
I asked him. Yet she stubbornly insisted, “I 
know he isn’t answering you correctly.” 

I suggested to 
my testee that he 
might have forgot- 
ten something. 

He thought for a 
while, then grinned. 
“T don’t know how 
Mary does it,” he 
said, “but’s she’s 
right. I did forget.” 
Then he told me a 
fact which put a 
different interpre- 
tation on the whole 
matter. 

This fact and his 
statement that he 
had forgotten it 
proved truthful. 
Under ordinary circumstances, in the absence 
of a truth test, that wife would have gone on 
believing that her husband wasa liar, not know- 
ing why she thought so and without the slight- 
est evidence to back up her extrasensory 
perception. The husband would have resented 
her attitude, and a serious family quarrel 
might have resulted. 

Women have no edge in this field, despite 
the foregoing anecdote. Both sexes seem to 
possess equal ESP abilities, with both showing 
marked improvement when communicating 
telepathically with a person of opposite sex. 
Intelligence does not increase clairvoyance or 
telepathy — there are cases on record of tele- 
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pathic morons. ESP does not seem to differ 
with age: Dr. Rhine reports the case of a 
twelve-year-old child who perceived twenty 
ESP cards correctly. Curiously, the ESP sub- 
jects at Duke did not improve with practice; 
their best scores were frequently made on the 
first trial. This is contrary to my own experi- 
ence — the more of this sort of work I attempt, 
the better I succeed. Boredom with the 
monotony of laboratory method probably ac- 
counts for the decline in the scores of Rhine’s 
subjects after thousands of trials. I have found 
this same effect of boredom frequently, though 
sometimes in the middle of a slump a subject 
may produce an extraordinary bit of telepathy 
in some personal matter of great importance. 
Interest, undoubtedly, increases your pow- 
ers of extrasensory perception. Emotion drives 
the mind to perceive directly what it seeks, just 
as strong feeling drives the body to travel to 
China or Europe or Africa to see and hear and 
taste and smell new, interesting environments. 
Dr. Rhine marvels that the one trait his best 
subjects have in common is a keen enjoyment 
in taking ESP tests. But that is precisely what 
I should expect, if extrasensory perception 
resembles our better known abilities. Men and 
women do best what they enjoy most. Whether it 
be memorizing lessons, writing poetry, playing 
the stock market, or tinkering with automo- 
biles, this rule remains the same — what you 
like you do successfully. So, if you believe 
yourself to be the seventh son of a seventh son, 
whose relatives all are “psychic” and whose 
private recreation is roaming the “astral 
plain” mentally, you are bound to manifest 
unusual powers of extrasensory perception, 
because this sort of thing interests you. If you 
have no interest in extrasensory phenomena 
except proving them false, you can easily and 
truthfully do so — in your own case at least — 
by taking a few thousand ESP tests and pub- 
lishing your inevitably negative results. 


Corresponvents ask insistently, ““How 

do you explain telepathy and clairvoyance?” 
No tenable theory has yet been proposed. 
Rhine refuses to commit himself. He goes only 
so far as to cite some evidence against the 
“mental radio” theory. Back in the early 
days at Harvard, we assumed naively that one 


human mind sends out thought waves which 
another mind picks up like a radio. This ex- 
planation won’t do, according to Dr. Rhine. 

His argument is somewhat complicated, but 
its essence is this. Clairvoyant perceptions, 
were they based upon radiant energy traveling 
from object to brain, would not behave as they 
do. Printer’s ink on a pasteboard card doesn’t 
give out short-wave emanations. 

What have we left? Facts. We know that 
somehow or other a message passes between the 
object perceived and the brain of the perceiver. 
We know that the object cannot send this 
message. Therefore the brain or some form of 
energy connected with the brain must go out 
and get the message and bring it back. Radio 
energy wouldn’t do this; it would go out but it 
wouldn’t bring back an impression to the brain 
that sent it. We are compelled to admit, there- 
fore, that a new type of energy, consciousness, 
its properties not yet known, is playing a part 
in this picture. 

I suggest that extrasensory perception is the 
first of these properties to be discovered. But 
this doesn’t mean that mind energy is super- 
natural. The properties of radiant energy, 
when discovered, were quite unlike anything 
previously known, and so it is with conscious- 
ness. No theory manufactured out of old 
materials will explain extrasensory percep- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, we can use ESP itself in various 
practical ways. I have verified some of these 
uses through repeated experiments. Jobs can 
be located through extrasensory perception — 
I have done it for myself and others. (But only 
as experiments — I’m not in the employment 
business!) Not a week goes by that I do not 
use ESP in making telephone calls, perceiving 
thus when some elusive person is in his office. 
I cannot always do it; I make mistakes. But 
I keep trying and am gradually learning the 
conditions under which ESP will work. 

You can do the same but you must be earnest 
and persistent in your self-studies. Some 
“hunches” are reliable; but before relying 
upon them you must learn to separate an ESP 
hunch from a wishful imagination. 

If all of us possess this extraordinary ability, 
as the evidence indicates, it becomes both a 
necessity and an amusement to cultivate it, test 
it, and learn how to use it. 


Next month: Must I Ge te Church? 
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Freer Than a Bachelor 


by 
WILLIAM 
F. 
MCDERMOTT 


q BELONG to that nose-to-the-grindstone 
fraternity called husbands. We are confessedly 
the most nonvocal group in the world; hence 
there has grown up about us a tradition of 
colorless conventionality and surrendered iden- 
tity. Freedom is supposed to be unknown to 
us as we follow meekly our plow-horse exist- 
ence. 

Bachelors twit us about our submissiveness, 
while those who live alone and like it have only 
pity for us. As to what our wives think — we 
are afraid to ask. In this case, silence is golden. 

Yet are husbands really as frustrated as all 
that? Are we the ne plus ultra of nonentityism? 
I wonder. Or perhaps I am engaging in wishful 
thinking. 

I had golden years of bachelorhood but 
somehow I can’t recall them with any particu- 
lar wistfulness. I came and went as I pleased, 
I had no one to account to or for, my whole 
existence was centripetal, and there was no 
one to criticize me. In my little realm, I was 
lord of creation. I had a job which made my 
time pretty much my own, my income was 
ample for the needs and foibles of one lone 
mortal, and friends didn’t resent at all — at 
least openly — my being a parasite on their 
hospitality. Some ladies who weren’t too 
choosy and were endowed with the typically 
feminine love of the chase subtly let it be 
known that I could end my bachelorhood at 
will 


Paradise for man? If bachelorhood provides. 


it, I had it. And I was all set for the suavity 
and complacency of single life, feeling confident 
that, if ever I altered my philosophy, some- 
where there would be a woman waiting for the 
march to the altar. 

Then I met her. To my amazement, she was 
utterly indifferent to my blandishments. My 
accustomed practice had been effusively to 
praise the ladies and then, when they re- 
sponded, to withdraw into my shell, expecting 
them to pursue. But not so with this specimen. 
I was astounded by the way she ignored me. 
I tried my subtlest arts, but her response was 
that of a wooden Indian. 

Annoyingly, my pulse became rapid, and 
uneasy lay the head that had not known 
sleeplessness before. I went a-courting in 
earnest, but the cardiac pounding only in- 
creased. I began to see double — not alcoholic 
visions but deliriously happy images of her and 
me treading a golden path down the years. 

Harassed by my desperate importunities, 
she married me. And with that my love of 
“freedom” flew out the window. I didn’t know 
it was going and cared less. 

I soon had plenty to occupy my mind. Five 
bouncing babies came yowling along in the 
space of ten years. They brought with them 
highly positive and expressive dispositions and 
gave us intimate acquaintance with measles, 
scarlet fever, chicken pox, whooping cough, 
sore throat, bellyache, and mumps. In addition, 
they were highly militant, especially toward 
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each other. That was a decade of raising 
money by day and the infantry by night. 

I had little time for my own amusement, no 
time at all for self-pity. Existence became so 
objective that the miracle of my conversion 
from an introvert to an extravert was accom- 
plished. And in the process there developed a 
self-discipline, totally unanticipated, which 
helps make me freer than ever I was as a 
bachelor. 

I learned to wipe an infant nose without a 
shudder. I figured with regard to babies that, 
if the good wife had ’em, I ought to raise ’em, 
especially after dark. I got so I could wake a 
dozen times a night and perform the necessary 
operations — be it to tuck in the covers, heat 
the bottle, or make the change — and not be a 
wreck the next day. In fact, I could spring 
gaily out of bed in the morning at the first 
tinkle of the alarm. I also learned what to do 
for the croup and even how, on occasion, to 
perform the infant laundering while singing. 


MY NEW WORLD 


I bo nor mean to be pharisaical or smug 
when I say I would go through it again, not 
from a sense of my duty to multiply and re- 
plenish the earth or for the joy of having 
youngsters around or for what they mean for 
future happiness when old age settles down — 
all of which are valid and ample reasons. But I 
would do it over again for what it has meant to 
me personally in the way of greater freedom. 

There is a spurious concept abroad that 
freedom implies apathy to the rules and de- 
mands of life, indifference to the welfare of 
others, indulgence in whims and appetites; 


that it gives one license to do whatever he 
pleases at whatever cost. I discovered that this 
was not freedom but anarchy. 

I slowly learned that real freedom is not 
an indulgence but a fulfillment of one’s destiny 
and that in conforming to the law one gains 
the greatest liberty. In working out the pattern 
of one’s life according to the design of creation 
is to be found orderly freedom — the only real 
freedom there is. 

In my callow days I had entertained the 
idea that marriage would be a millstone around 
my neck, would hamper my “career,” limit 
normal fun and recreation, and deny me oppor- 
tunity for further education and training, 
Even if these things had proved true, | 
wouldn’t today regret my marriage, but the 
fact is that exactly the opposite proved true. 

One of my most vivid memories is the way I, 
a bachelor approaching 30, used to worry about 
what might happen if I lost my job or fell 
under an automobile or was robbed. Believe 
me, I was a normal, healthy young buck of 
uncertain I.Q. but with plenty of hopes for 
success and fame. Yet fear would grip me in 
the long, lonely hours of darkness, and | 
would wrestle with the chill clutch of uncer- 
tainty. And I had no one to support but my- 
self! 

Now one cannot be blind to economic condi- 
tions. Yet, as I look about and see how ingenu- 
ity has aided people of modest circumstances 
in raising their families, as, indeed, I see 
myself jogging happily along with seven souls 
under my roof demanding both bread and 
cake, I cannot but believe there is a compensa- 
tory influence at work somewhere. In other 
words, heaven not only helps the poor working 
girl but also the toiling husband and father. 
I’m so busy with what is, I haven’t time to 
stew about what might be. 

Thus, curiously enough, one of the first 
elements of freedom which marriage and par- 
enthood brought to me was release from fear. I 
found that mutual interdependence makes for 
self-reliance. Two who can consult together 
about their needs and can plan to meet those 
needs collectively not only find strength 
therein but develop resourcefulness as well. 
And, when you have your own flesh and blood 
dependent on you, the inspirational element 
enters. 

An introvert is, I believe, the most prison- 
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FREER THAN A BACHELOR 


bound person in all the world. Fear feeds on 
fear, morbidity on morbidity. Marriage and 
parenthood, which discipline the individual to 
self-forgetfulness, beget courage for his tasks. 
Again the law of compensation applies. 

With the departure of fear come confidence 
and courage. And, without confidence and 
courage, what freedom can there be? Freedom 
is a terror to the weak. Only the strong can 
endure liberty and capitalize on it. 


FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


Ads « towty husband and father, I 
found life taking on a strange exhilaration, 
because I had a more definite objective than 
just existence. I found the positive side of 
freedom (the negative of which is the release 
from fear). I discovered that life begins with 
parenthood. That isn’t intended to be funny. 
I mean life for the father and mother. Having 
children looking to them for sustenance does 
more than create vanity in father and mother 
(the former is the more likely victim). It also 
develops a sense of responsibility, which in 
turn fosters self-mastery and aggressiveness. 
Both of these qualities are the sine gua non ot 
freedom. 

I will wager that, where one man has been 
licked by marriage, ten have been made by it. 
There are some welshers, of course, but con- 
genial marriage and planned parenthood will 
almost invariably bring out the best qualities 
and spur the ambitions of the normal young 
man. 

I have in mind the brilliant literary editor 
of one of our greatest metropolitan newspapers. 
Under 30, he has a national reputation. He 
married at 21. He worked as night clerk and 
watchman in a home for incurables to get his 
university education. His wife struggled for 
hers. Children tumbled in on them, but they 
battled their way through to success. They are 
about the freest, happiest, most ambitious 
couple I know. 

Another truth which knocked at my door 
and found entrance when marriage and parent- 
hood opened it was that of the freedom of 
growth. Without growth there is no freedom, 
for freedom is life, and life is growth. 

There is an old saying on the farm that you 
can’t park a team and a loaded wagon on the 
side of a hill. Either the team will pull the 
wagon up, or the load will drag the horses 


down. Life is like that. It is never static. When 
we cease to develop physically, we begin to 
deteriorate. At the second we cease to grow up 
mentally, we begin to dry up. It is either 
progression or retrogression. 

And what an incomparable spur to growth a 
family is! Life always expands for the real 
father and mother. This expansion is found in 
the self-sacrifice necessary for the welfare of 
children and in the continued spirit of youth 
maintained by constant association with young 
human beings. 

I am a man of middle age. Suppose I were 
single. I should live at a club or hotel or room- 
ing house or in an apartment of my own. My 
thoughts would likely be entirely on myself, 
my own welfare, my own pleasure. My associ- 
ates would be those of business or recreation, 
and would be of my own age. Contacts with 
youth would be artificial or at least superficial 
and, at best, occasional. I should develop the 
middle-age complex, the middle-age conscious- 
ness of approaching old age, possibly the 
middle-age feeling of futility and frustration, 
and possibly also a middle-age sense of ineffi- 
ciency. 

On the other hand, having to hustle for a 
demanding but appreciative family has been 
heroic but effective medicine. I can con- 
scientiously say I have no sense of age. I plan 
my own future as eagerly as I did when I was 
21. Even more so, I think, because I have more 
to plan for. And I live and glow in the hope 
that I will be a grandfather! 

The finest thing of all for us is our constant 
association with youth. We frolic with our 
youngsters and their playmates, plan with 
them and for them. In the enthusiasm, the 
exuberance, the emotional responsiveness of 
youth, we have a natural part. To watch the 
children’s physical development is a pleasure, 
to see their mental growth is a joy, and to 
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note their spiritual expansion is an inspira- 
tion. 

If you want to sharpen your mind, go up 
against the adroitness of a child. Watch him as 
he uses his strategy to see how far he can go 
without reaching verdoten territory. If there is 
any greater fun than firsthand delving into 
childhood psychology, I don’t know what it is. 

Years ago my daughter’s playmate, by 
effective use of tears, wangled permission from 
her father to go to a picnic. 

“Why don’t you try crying?” I asked my 
offspring. 

“1 know it wouldn’t do any good!” she shot 
back. 

“It works with her,” I said. 

“1 know,” was the reply, “but you 
see, Dad, she bawls awful clever.” 

“And what’s that like?” 

“Oh, you know, kind of dying-like.” 

In this sustained spirit of youth, 
which parenthood brings and which 
nothing else can provide in such full 
measure, is to be found the greatest 
freedom of all. It is the fulfillment of 
the order of life, and the satisfaction 
therein is complete and enduring. You 
are always facing the rising sun. 


WHAT FREEDOM MEANS 


Barevom meus the capacity 
to enjoy it. I might be directed into 
the cockpit of the finest, fastest air- 
plane in the world and be told that 
“the freedom of the air is yours.” But 
I would sit there helpless until I 
learned how to operate the machine. 
The freedom of life is only for him who 
knows how to manage it. The discipline of 
parenthood is one way to attain it. 

Freedom is not automatic. The processes 
of life may be, but its acquirements are not. 
The man lost in the forest tends to go in 
circles. To be free means not to drift as circum- 
stances may lead but to choose. In fact, only 
as I choose am I free. Everything that I do as 
the result of compulsion by forces I do not 
control is an enchainment. To have worth- 
while freedom, one must have deliberate and 
intelligent planning for the future. Under the 
spur of parenthood, one is more inclined to plan 


thoughtfully and less inclined to drift aim- | 


lessly in the easiest direction. 


A vital element in the enjoyment of freedom 
is a sense of security. The married man 
in business is more firmly anchored than 
the unattached individual. He is a better 
insurance risk, and is considered by experienced 
executives a more stable and dependable 
worker. He is less likely to be laid off a job, 
because he has dependents to care for. And 
he has a mutual insurance company in his 
family, with a community of interest, so that, 
when worst comes to worst and charity must 
enter the situation, the family man has the 
better of it. 

The unattached man is herded into a huge 

factory turned into a lodging house 
for homeless men. He eats twice a 
day at a bare board. He has little to 
stimulate him, few to encourage him. 
His time means little; his life is aim- 
less to all but himself. 

The family man has a home and 
vital associations with his wife and 
children and neighbors. He is an 
identity, no matter how limited. He 
has something to reinforce him, to 

make him hope and 

work for better things. 

It may be said that 

the hazards are greater 

in family life than sin- 

gle, because of the 

demands of depend- 

ents. Initially, that is 

true. But a family in- 

vestment has accumu- 

lating, even if deferred, 

payments. Let me 

speak from experience. 

We have had a struggle to support our children, 

and it still continues. Suppose I had remained 

single and invested my surplus earnings in 

stocks or real estate, only to lose all in the 

crash, as many did. At middle age and entirely 

dependent on myself, where would I be if | 
lost my job? 

As it is, my investment in my children can- 
not be completely destroyed. While I expect to 
help them through their education and until 
they are settled in life and certainly do not 
plan, later, to be a burden to them, yet re- 
verses might come to me at any time. What 
then? 


111 Ido not expect ever to ask my children for a 





FREER THAN A BACHELOR 


nickel. But I don’t say I’d rather starve than 
ask. As the kids grow older and become self- 
supporting, my sense of security increases; and 
I expect to enjoy the coming years with a 
greater sense of freedom than I ever had in 
earlier days. 

I have been fired a couple of times but on 
each occasion managed to get a better job 
within 24 hours. Having dependents, I had to 
hustle whether I wanted to or not. We have 
had ups and downs, living from hand to mouth 
on occasion, but I am none the worse for wear. 
I was as bald at 30 as I am now at 50. I weigh 
25 pounds more, my nerves are better, and an 
insurance company wrote me for $15,000 ad- 


ditional the other day as a preferred risk. At 16 
I was semineurotic, afflicted with melancholia, 
bearing the burden of the world on my shoul- 
ders. I can do more work now than ever before 
and I feel like a million dollars. 

I rejoice in the fact that I am not leading 
the withering life almost inevitable to the 
bachelor. Some of them avoid the penalty of 
their refusal to heed Cupid’s call by attaining 
objective living — but not many. As a group, 
they are imprisoned by their own individual- 
ism. I feel sorry for them in their self-imposed 
loneliness, increasing as the years go by. Tak- 
ing them by and large, I’m freer than any one 
of them I ever met. 


In an early issue: 
**Should I Have a Baby?”’ 
by Cecilia Eggleston 





What the JEWS 
Have Taught Me 


by FAITH G. 


a AM A GOI of the goyim, an Aryan of 
the Aryans, and, I might add, an American of 
strictly Puritan stock. No one of my family 
has ever married a Jew, although my maternal 
grandmother had a maiden name which might 
conceivably indicate a slight early infiltration 
of English Jewish blood. However, so far back 
as genealogy serves, it indicates that not a 
Semitic drop flows in my veins. My hair is 
blond in its own right, my eyes blue. I am not 
a communist, a fascist, a Republican, socialist, 
or New Dealer; my political and economic 
creed is co-operation and the single tax. My 
years are those of discretion, I hope, and my 
occupations various and of a_ semipublic 
nature. I am — though it doesn’t matter much 
in this age — a Protestant. 

These facts are set forth as a necessary 
preliminary to what I am about to say. For it 
is a recognized practice in argumentation, if 
not in logic, to abuse the ancestry, politics, 
morals, and reputation of one’s opponent. I am 
going to make a lot of enemies by this article 
and I may as well give them the information for 
their attack at the start. 

For some twenty years past, my activities 
have brought me into close contact with Jews 
of every social level and from every country 
where Jews thrive. I am on terms of close 
intimacy with a German Jewess of fabulous 
income, an intellectual Russian Jew who calls 
me Kid, and a Lithuanian Jewess who works 
in a hat factory, besides many others too 
numerous to mention one by one. My secretary 
is a Jew, and I have just fired a Jewish typist 
because he could not make a page of manu- 
script look as though it were meant to be read. 
I know the Jew who is a rabbi, the Jew who is 
a small trader, the Jew who is on the relief rolls. 
I have been swindled by Jews; I have lent 
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money to jews; and I have borrowed money 
from Jews. 

Do not, however, get the impression that 
I have been abandoning my gentile connec- 
tions and steeping myself in Jewish thought 
and ways of life. My closest friends are all 
gentiles, and out of a very wide circle of 
acquaintances and associates the great major- 
ity are non-Jewish. And how non-Jewish, most 
of them! One dear lady has done her best to 
convince me of the existence of a world-wide 
secret organization of Jews, enrolling every 
Jewish man, woman, and child, in which no 
one member knows any other member except 
his immediate superior. It is an organization, 
she solemnly assures me, whose immediate 
objective is the seizure of every government on 
earth, including Italy, Japan, China, and the 
Irish Republic! 

I have German Nazi friends before whom I 
do not parade my Jewish friendships, capitalist 
friends who think good hotels should exclude 
Jews along with negroes, aristocratic friends 
who would not think of inviting a Jew into 
their homes. I hear much more said against the 
Jew than for him, for my Jew-hating friends 
are articulate and vociferous, while the Jews 
I know have something, perhaps a form of 
pride, which makes them reticent about their 
troubles. One of my nearest relations is the 
most ardent Jew baiter I know, losing no 
opportunity to write or say whatever expresses 
her hatred. 


Tias articie is not a scientific study 
based on statistic and mass figures. What I am 
trying to do is determine what characteristics, 
if any, belong not to one, not to a few, but to 
every single Jew of my acquaintance. What are 
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the qualities which may legitimately be 
termed Jewish? What is it which sets these 
people apart from all others—or is the 
Jewishness of the Jews a myth, like the myth 
of the total depravity of man? 

I do not think it is a myth. I think there 
are at least two absolutely universal character- 
istics which mark every single Jew of my 
acquaintance and set them aside from gentiles 
as a group. I believe that, to a 
considerable extent, the race of 
humans may correctly be divided 
into men, women, and Jews, as 
is alleged by the Jew haters. 

But the qualities I find univer- 
sally characteristic of the Jew are 
not those which are popularly supposed to be his. 

I have mentioned having been swindled by 
Jews. One such case was no ordinary little 
swindle but one of the slickest pieces of dirty 
work that has ever been put over on a not too 
guileless and gullible lady of Puritan ancestry. 
Through manipulated foreclosure of a mort- 
gage plus abduction of a buyer standing ready 
to acquire a $100,000 piece of property, I was 
relieved at one stroke of the bulk of my worldly 
wealth. At another time the returns from a 
book I wrote (it sold 250,000 copies) were 
largely wangled away from me by a shrewd 
Jewish gentleman. 

Still I am unable to attribute sharp com- 
mercial practice to the Jews as a race. My 
experience has convinced me that, while 
Jewish sharpers and swindlers exist, they are 
not characteristic; they are but a small minor- 
ity of the whole. Not one Jew out of five I know 
would take unfair advantage of me for his or 
her own gain — and I have tested that state- 
ment many times. Jews have refused to take 
interest on loans they have made me. Jews 
have promoted my interests at the expense of 
their own. When a Jew is a swindler, he does 
the job in a big way and he gets himself talked 
about. But when he is conspicuously honest, 
that aspect of his character receives little 
notice. 

Jews are said also to be dirty, but this is an 
ignorant and childish accusation. They are 
said to lack decent reticence — the finer feel- 
ings of the gentile, which lead him to avoid 
certain exhibitions of himself. This is true and 
false. Large families and overcrowding have 
eliminated reticence in many Jews. A Jewish 
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girl will tell you things your sister would blush 
to reveal to you; a Jewish husband will 
open the boudoir door so the world may 
gaze within. But every Jew of my acquaintance 
who lacks reticence can be matched by a 
Jew who has it. The first attracts attention, 
the second does not. That is what accounts 
for the ordinary error which imputes blatancy 
to all Jews without exception. 


I passep a recent week-end 
with Max and Rose, two Jewish 
friends of mine. They rejoice in 
three children, aged six, ten, and 
twelve; and three children never 
succeeded more thoroughly in ruining a week- 
end, They argued, declaimed, interrupted, 
questioned, yelled, fought, recriminated — at 
the dinner table, at play, at the toilet. I es- 
caped, exhausted, as early as possible, and 
henceforth I shall invite Max and Rose to 
visit me. The children will outgrow their 
childish exuberance; they will develop into fine 
people like their parents. But I shall be else- 
where during the process. 

This experience, together with many others 
of the same sort, nearly led me to the general- 
ization that all Jews spoil their children, girls 
as well as boys — Hebrew parents deny them 
nothing. I have seen brown-eyed four-year-olds 
sucking at nursing bottles because Mamma 
could not bring herself to train them to drink 
from a glass. I have heard youthful yells and 
screams and seen them obtain the desired re- 
sults from Papa. I have never known a Jewish 
parent who was a good disciplinarian with his 
own offspring, and perhaps that is why one 
so seldom sees a neat, well-mannered, deferen- 
tial, docile little Jewish child. 

The only reason I do not call this a universal 
characteristic is because I have heard of excep- 
tions, notably that of a French Jewish youth 
who told me that until he was nine years old 
he was brutally beaten by his father on the 
slightest provocation. The stories he related 
seemed too circumstantial to have been in- 
vented, and his beautiful manners may have 
been further evidence of a chastened childhood. 

Now of course fine-mannered, subdued 
children are comfortable things to have about 
one; but there are two sides to the parental- 
discipline question. It must be remembered 
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that this parental indulgence arises from an 
excess (perhaps not an excess but at least an 
abundance) of parental affection. Jews gener- 
ally are the proudest, most loving parents in 
the world. When Sam’s wife has her first baby, 
that baby’s image is in Sam’s eyes; it smiles 
from photographs on his desk, snapshots in his 
pocket and stars in an endless flow of anecdotes 
and panegyrics. Every Jewish child is an angel 
in his parents’ eyes. Each is the best, the 
smartest, the sweetest, and the cleanest in 
mind and body. Each must be given, con- 
stantly given, everything its little heart could 
wish — especially love. 

There is something, if not everything, to be 
said for this philosophy of parenthood. We 
gentiles are often kinder to our animals than 
to our children. We do not take wheat kernels 
and plant them in stony soil for the sake of 
subduing them or teaching them to surmount 
obstacles. We do not bind heavy burdens on 
colts’ backs in order to make them better 
behaved. If parental love is a good thing, can 
there be any excess of it? I do not know; I 
merely ask. I have seen gentile children rather 
badly spoiled, and some of them turned out 
better than the well-behaved ones. 


Iv 


However, this matter of the Jewish 
attitude toward children is of less importance 
than the Jews’ attitude toward life. And it is in 
this connection that I have made my effort to 
find a distinctively racial characteristic. For 
years I have struggled to define that elusive 
thing which distinguishes every Jew and con- 
stitutes his Jewishness. And now I am able to 
say out loud what I have felt 
all this time. It is this: The 
Jew worships intelligence. 
Distinctive among races, this 
is his racial characteristic. 

It is not that the Jew 
craves education and knowl- 
edge, though he does. It is 
not that the Jewish scholar 
or student is distinguished, 
though he is more often than not. It is that, 
clear at the bottom of the heart and soul of 
every Jew I know—vnmillionaire, pauper, 
swindler, teacher, schoolboy, every last one — 
right there where the Jew lives, his soul abases 
itself before the altar of Mind. 
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This is not so with any other race. The fairly 
typical attitude of “common” people is a 
distrust of intelligence — often with some show 
of reason, for “pure” intelligence can play 
some queer tricks. It is an open question 
whether intellect is or is not always a safe and 
sound guide to action. But not for the Jew. The 
Catholic will worship his Virgin, the Scot his 
bawbees, the Japanese his Mikado. Only the 
Jew puts his trust in Mind. 

No other trust is good enough for the Jew. 
Long ago a Jew wrote, “Put not your trust in 
princes, nor in the son of man, in whom there is 
no help.” 

The modern version of that quotation is the 
story of little Ikey and his grocer-father, who 
stood Ikey on the store counter while he gave 
him a lecture on business methods. After 
exhorting him to think before he acted, to trust 
his wits first and always, the father held out his 
arms, saying, “‘ Now, Ikey, jump!” 

Ikey jumped — and came down with a bang 
on the floor. 

“That shows, Ikey,” runs the moral, “don’t 
trust even Papa.” 

It is this worship of intelligence, turned 
wrong end to, which fosters many of the qual- 
ities unpleasantly known as Jewish — the 
suspiciousness, the arrogance, the hairsplitting. 
When you put your trust in pure thought you 
cannot be too humble about your revelations 
from the god of thought, and you are com- 
pelled to defend these revelations by all means 
from all enemies. Nothing is too small to be 
important, and nothing is too great. The end 
of life is thought, and the means to it are 
of course argument. 

The Jew worships intelli- 
gence, often without those 
restraints commonly imposed 
on themselves by people of 
culture. He is occasionally 
superficial just because he 
cannot wait to burst past the 
preliminaries, the outer gates, 
into the sanctum of knowl- 
edge. He is arrogant because 
his idea thrills him and he expects you to stand 
up for your idea with the same thrill and 
conviction, all the more if that means a battle 
of wits. He is hairsplitting because every detail 
is so vital to full knowledge. 

Of course, superficiality and hairsplitting 
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cancel each other out, as do many of the other 
characteristics often attributed to the Jews 
as a race. All those two words mean is that 
some Jews are superficial, others are hair- 
splitting. But all Jews, every Jew in the world, 
is a mind worshiper. 


Vv 


Ean nor QUITE so certain of my second 
great generalization about the Jews as a race. 
It is biological, emotional, and intellectual 
and to some extent it supports the first general- 
ization. It is that Jews vary from the norm 
more widely than do individuals in other races. 
This might be expressed in a statement of 
proportion: Jews are to other men as other 
men are to women. 

Philosophers like Havelock Ellis have long 
been telling us that a chief difference between 
the sexes is that women stay closer to the 
norm. Men show more geniuses and more 
idiots. Women less often go insane, but they 
less often produce art of the first rank. Most of 
the world’s leaders, as well as the world’s 
villains, have been men. 

Now the Jew is, for good or for bad, extreme. 
When I meet one I am confident that I am 
going to find him definitely more or less inter- 
esting than the average person. The ranks of 
the Jews hold Jesus and Judas, Einsteins and 
idiots, Rothschilds and paupers. Jews run to 
extremes, and because there is an extreme of 
obnoxiousness, it is this shifty, noisy, pushing 
extreme which too often stands for the race as 
a whole. Jews themselves know the other 
Jewish types. Most gentiles do not. 

I know the sensitive, shrinking Jew — 
poetic, incapable of making his own way, torn 
by rebuffs and hatreds, his face a living tragedy 
on which the tragic fate of his race is being 
written. I know the gentle old Jew — music- 
loving, book-loving, home-loving, withdrawn 
from the active currents of the world, tenderly 
watched over by the other members of his 
family. I know the plump Jewish housewife — 
witty, practical, hospitable, bustling over her 
borscht and latkes like a florist among his 
flowers. I know the jolly Jewish maiden — 
energetic, inquisitive, gobbling knowledge, 
dances, concerts, art exhibits, and shopping 
in a series of full-hearted gulps. How can I 
lump all these into one group and turn my heart 
against them collectively? Perhaps even a little 
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against my will, I have come to love them. 
Among the Jews I have found more genuine 
loyalty, more understanding, more compassion, 
and more generosity than my Jew-hating friends 
would ever believe could exist. Where the 
gentile gives $5 to a charity, the Jew gives 
$100. The Jew will not take interest for a 
friendly loan. A secret, whatever its nature, is 
as safe with a Jew as in a federal vault. There is 
nothing a friend can ask which a Jew will not 
grant, no matter what the personal incon- 
venience. 

One of my friends, generally unfriendly to 
Jews, is president of a chess club. These are 
his words to me: 

Our club is about two fifths Jews in numbers, but 

on tournament night you’d think there wasn’t a 

gentile in it. They take an interest. You give a set 

of chessmen to a gentile boy, and he likes it, plays a 

little, even joins a club. But the Jew boy first thing 

you know is trying out openings, buys or borrows a 

book on chess, gives it his spare time, works, studies, 

learns — and another chess master is born! 

An unwilling tribute to the energy and 
intelligence of the Jew. 

When a man does what you would like to do, 
whether it is playing chess, making money, 
writing plays, or swindling, and does it better 
than you could do, one of two things will 
happen: You will admire him or you will hate 
him. Now of course not every Jew will do his 
job better than could a gentile; but, just 
because the Jew worships intelligence, just 
because he is often endowed with a restless 
nervous energy which has to spend itself, he 
frequently does do the job with more zest, more 
interest, and hence more skill than the gentile. 
Having been spoiled as a child, he remains 
self-assertive. He is not given to doing good 
work by stealth and blushing at fame (however 
silently he may go about charitable giving). 
The result is that, for every gentile who, like 
me, admires him, two gentiles, like so many 
of my friends, hate him. 


Vi 


I au tHoroventy convinced that it is 
the Jew’s worship of intelligence which is at 
once his glory and the source of most of his 
troubles. People are prone to hate intelligent 
individuals with the hatred which discredited 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “‘brain trust,” the hatred 
which Hitler knows so well how to provoke for 
his own ends. People are all too given to 
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disliking individuals of ability, whether musi- 
cal, artistic, commercial, literary, or what not, 
particularly when the man of talent does not 
attempt to conceal his intelligence. 

The Jew rejoices in his knowledge — and is 
called conceited and insufferable. He wins a 
scholarship — and finds the university doors 
slammed in his face. He struggles and saves to 
be able to afford a summer home — and the 
real-estate men tell him they have no suitable 
properties. 

The Jew must often be twice as able as the 
Gentile in order to obtain half as great a 
reward. Realizing this, he slaves, aspires, 
succeeds — and is hated for it. 

Now, when I say that the Jew “slaves,” I am 
reminded of a complaint against him very fre- 
quently made by my gentile friends. “The Jew 
will not work with his hands,” they say. “He 
won’t farm, won’t toil, won’t produce. He 
prefers to trade, to live by his wits. I don’t 
justify Hitler in his policies,” my friends go on, 
“but it is certainly galling to see the way the 
Jews are willing to make anybody slave for 
them, in the kitchen, the garden, the shop — 
but they won’t dirty their own hands or 
demean themselves by physical labor.” 

To which I retort, “‘What of it? Neither will 
I, unless I have to! What person with brains 
chooses physical toil when he has the ability 
to make his way without it?” 

But that answer doesn’t satisfy my gentile 
friends. They insist that Jews ought to like 
muscular exertion. Well — some do. And most 
of the very intelligent don’t. 

I have been intending in this article to tell 
you what I have learned from my Jewish 
friends. I have learned a great deal. I have 
learned generosity, loyalty, intellectual hon- 
esty,4comradeship, intellectual adventurous- 
ness, and inspiration. I have learned gratitude, 
affection, forbearance. I have learned fortitude 


and courage in the face of uncertainty, diffi- 
culty, and danger. And I have learned to appre- 
ciate a family spirit which is beautiful and en- 
during. 

I was at one time in some distress and uncer- 
tainty over a matter involving an estate. 
Another member of my family was, I felt, 
taking unfair advantage of me, and, while I 
hesitated to initiate legal action, still I felt 
resentful over what I knew was an injustice. 

In this state I happened to visit with a Jewish 
friend, the wife of a dentist. 

The matter which was troubling me chanced 
to be mentioned, and, as there was nothing 
especially private about it, I described my hurt 
over what was taking place. 

““My dear,” said this friend, “I want to tell 
you a story about an estate in which I had a 
share.” And she gave me the tale of a greedy 
sister and a trusting father. “Well, I just let 
her have whatever she wanted,” finished my 
friend. “I didn’t fight or complain or resist. 
That was fifteen years ago. And, every year 
since, I have been glad I solved the thing that 
way. I put resentment right out of my mind 
and maintained a sisterly attitude. And it 
worked.” 

That story cured me. There was no more 
conflict in my mind, and I raised no family row. 
Eventually, the matter resolved itself. 

As experiences multiply in which I am able 
to test and prove the good will, wisdom, and 
loyalty of my Jewish friends, what can I do 
but like and respect them? If I knew how to 
convert my Jew-hating friends to my way of 
thinking, I would do it. But it is impossible 
to argue with them, to prove by words that 
the Jewish race is not what they take it 
to be. 

So I have written this article instead. It is 
a small penny’s worth of the debt I owe the 
Jews. 
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Moses on Nebo 


Now lay me down, my children; it is time. 
Here on the earth’s bigh table, near to God. 
He is my friend, I hope; I have been His. 






The hosts are silent in the plain below. 
Bebind us over Egypt sinks the day. 
On Moab stands the night; and bere I stand. 






It is not what I looked for. I bad boped 
To fold my bands at least within my tent 
In my own land — these bands that broke the sea, 















And led a people out upon the earth 
To wander homeless in the wilderness. 
Homeless and bearthless in the wilderness. 


Your doing, Blessed Power, not my own. 






The hosts are silent; they are at their thoughts. 
Sinai bebind them, and the wars abead. 
On Edom stands the night. Where stands the day? 














Ob Foshua, my little bird, what leaf, 
What message do you bring me from the floods 
That pour upon the world? What bappy sign? 


Only the barren twig of Fericho? 






Ferusalem — it bas a boly sound. 
Rome and Seville and Frankfort — what strange names 
Beat on my ears like tocsins of alarm. 


There is no peace in them. There is no peace. 






Where shall the Holy Tabernacle rest? 
What land is promised, Lord? I cannot see. 
Only the bitter deserts to the north. 









David and Fesus, children of my bones, 
Have you nowhere to bid us welcome bome? 








Low over Egypt westward sinks the sun. 
Ammon in darkness too, and all the plain. 
Night stands in Midian; and bere I stand. 


Robert Nathan 


Have Not and Prosper 


by EDWIN MULLER 


W. HEAR violent demands today from 
the “have not” nations — Germany, Italy, 
Japan. Each says in effect: We have not enough 
land to support our population. We lack raw 
materials. We are a strong and proud people. 
If you do not give us those necessities we will 
take them. 

But are those particular “necessities” essen- 
tial to a happy and abundant life? Must every 
nation have them or starve? 

The story of Switzerland would indicate that 
land, raw material, and colonies are not as im- 
portant as they sound. Here is a nation with a 
small territory and a high density of popula- 
tion, with not nearly enough arable land to feed 
herself. She has neither iron, coal, oil, nor the 
other raw materials to supply her industries. 
She has neither colonies nor access to the sea, 
but is surrounded by larger and more aggres- 
sive neighbors, in the very center of the cockpit 
of Europe. She not only has large alien minori- 
ties but is composed of such diverse elements 
that her citizens speak four different languages. 

A nation with such handicaps should be in a 
poor way, according to the dictators of the 
other “have not” nations, the ones that are 
giving up butter for guns with which toimprove 
their positions. Her citizens must live a bare 
and meager life. 
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What are the facts? They are not easy to 
arrive at, the Swiss not being articulate about 
themselves. You can’t imagine their leaders 
standing in the focus of a hundred spotlights, 
before an audience of millions, telling the world 
through the microphone what fine fellows they 
are. They are parsimonious in publicizing their 
country. But, when you have dug down to the 
facts, they come with something of a shock. 


WV: or rue United States consider our- 
selves the wealthiest nation on earth. Well — 
in 1928 the per capita wealth of the United 
States was $2,098; that of Switzerland was 
$3,126. And there are few rich men in Switzer- 
land to pad the average. 

Even today we boast that Americans have a 
much higher standard of living than inhabitants 
of any other country in the world. Well, the 
Swiss have just as high — if not a trifle higher 
— real wages: the amount and quality of food, 
housing, clothing, etc., that one gets for his 
day’s work. And unemployment in Switzerland 
is under two per cent. 

How do they do it? 

Fundamentally, of course, the answer is in 
the Swiss character, which one is forced to 
describe in paradoxes. The Swiss are a race of 
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fighters, but they are not aggressive. They have 
an ardent patriotism but no “nationalism.” 
They are individualists but are able to co-oper- 
ate, among themselves and with others. 

Ever since they have been a nation the Swiss 
have been faced with certain hard facts — that 
their land is ill equipped to furnish a living, 
that they must import three fourths of their 
food and practically all of their raw materials. 
They have conditioned themselves to those 
facts. They work hard — too hard according to 
modern standards. There are only two national 
holidays. One falls on Sunday; the other is a 
holiday in the sense that people work all day 
and celebrate in the evening. 

But hard work is not enough. The workers 
have had to develop technical skills superior to 
those of their neighbors. They must live by 
export. To compete with their neighbors in 
mass production is impossible. Their only 
weapon is quality — goods so much better that 
the neighbors are forced to buy. 

They have made a workshop of their coun- 
try. That’s something that the tourist doesn’t 
see. When he stands on the well-trodden sum- 
mit of the Rigi he looks in only one direction — 
south. There he sees the picture-postcard 
Switzerland — the mighty wall of the Bernese 
Oberland, vast snow fields and glaciers, an 
army of peaks that crowd the horizon. If he 
turned around, he’d see quite another Switzer- 
land. Baden, for example, the spreading facto- 
ries of Brown-Boveri. On it are converging long 
trainloads of coal from Sweden, iron ore from 
Lorraine. From it go out the great turbines 
and generators that serve the power indus- 
tries of the world. He’d see factories making 
watches, lace, cheese, chemical products, arti- 
ficial silk, woolens, shoes, ribbons, cotton cloth, 
knit goods, dyes, chocolate, glue, cigars, earth- 
enware, glass. 

In each of these industries the basis of 
quality is the skill of the individual work- 
man, highly specialized, painfully acquired, 
passed on from father to son, generation after 
generation. 

Each industry is localized by districts. In the 
Jura for example, everything is watches. 
Everybody talks watches, lives watches. The 
hills are dotted with small factories. One makes 
nothing but watch springs, another cases, etc. 
Much of the production is still homework. A 
man goes to the factory on Monday and brings 
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home the week’s quota. He and his sons work 
at the same bench. The power for the lathe may 
come from the stream that flows past the cot- 
tage. Fifty years from now his grandson will 
probably be working at the same bench with 
his sons, their skill a little further refined. | 

Artisan skill isn’t enough. To live by export 
the Swiss must keep always a little ahead of 
their neighbors by inventing new things and 
new processes that are better than the old. 

We in the United States account ourselves a 
nation of inventors. For every 1,000,000 of our 
population we grant annually 160 new patents. 
In Switzerland the figure is 930 per 1,000,000. 
The Swiss make the way smooth for their in- 
ventors, eliminate as far as possible the red 
tape and complicated procedure of patent law. 
Most of the patents cover refinements and im- 
provements of industrial processes. The Swiss 
have taken the lead in many fields. Cellophane, 
artificial silk, the typewriter — scores of mod- 
ern products — have been pioneered by them. 

There’s another must. The Swiss must save. 
An unfavorable trade balance has been forced 
on them for 100 years. The tourist trade isn’t 
enough to overcome it, producing only a small 
part of the national income. The only way to 
meet it has been for each Swiss, every year, to 
spend a little less than he earned. Out of a pop- 
ulation of 4,000,000 there are 2,800,000 savings 
bank accounts. The Swiss hold more insurance 
per capita than any other nation. 

There is little abject poverty. The poorest 
group is probably the peasant farmers of the 
High Alps. They have to scratch a living from 
tiny plots perched so high above the valleys 
that a farmer unsure of foot might fall out of 
his farm and break his neck. But they get 
along. 

At the other end of the scale it is surprising 
how few rich men there are. It isn’t that large 
personal fortunes are taxed out of existence. 
The income taxes in the higher brackets, the 
inheritance taxes, etc. are lower in Switzerland 
than here. Nor is it because there is no big busi- 
ness. The Nestle Company, Brown-Boveri, the 
great Co- and Re-Insurance Company of 
Zurich are big businesses even by our stand- 
ards. Yet the leading men in finance and indus- 
try seem willing to put forth their best efforts 
for rewards that are very modest indeed by our 
scale. Their directors do not vote themselves 
giant bonuses. I’ve been told that no bank 
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THE FORUM 


president in Switzerland receives a compensa- 
tion of more than the equivalent of $25,000 per 
year. 

Incredible as it seems to us, the Swiss ap- 
parently doesn’t want vast wealth. It isn’t 
fashionable. There’s little place in his culture 
for lavish display, for “conspicuous consump- 
tion.” There’s not much of the gambling, 
speculative spirit. Enough is enough. A man 
labors to acquire a competence to live into old 
age in his own home and garden with a wall 
around it. 

So there you have the Swiss people. 


O: coursE, they have their faults. For 
example, one misses in them the gaiety of the 
Austrians (unless Anschluss has had a disas- 
trous effect) across the border. They are rather 
a dour race: all work and no play — or very 
little. But they are relatively prosperous in the 
midst of economic depression, soberly happy in 
an unhappy and disordered world. 

That they are so is owing not only to the 
character of the people but to the character- 
istics of their government. It is, perhaps, 
natural that in a democratic system that was 
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old when the Indians ruled North America, 
when Louis XIV ruled France, the citizens 
should have learned ways to make democracy 
work. 

Some of their ways seem strange to a for- 
eigner. Perhaps nowhere in the world are poli- 
ticians so anonymous. The Swiss do not like 
the great leader, the man in the spotlight. 
They distrust the concentration of great power 
in the hands of one man. In the Swiss army 
there are, except in wartime, no ranks above 
that of colonel, no generals. A generalissimo 
would be unthinkable. The executive power is 
vested in a commission of seven, in which the 
president ranks equally with the other six. The 
executive is subordinated to the legislative, and 
the legislative arm is supplemented by an 
effective use of the initiative and the referen- 
dum. Even more than in England, the work of 
government is carried on by permanent offi- 
cials, civil-service appointees who do not 
change with changing administrations. 

Another characteristic is the tendency to 
decentralize. Large powers are entrusted to the 
states, the cantons, and on those powers the 
central government does not encroach. It must 
be so. The Swiss have no racial unity. In 
language and in race they are split into French, 
German, Italian, and others. It is hard for an 
outsider to see what some of them have in 
common. 

Take a farmer of the canton of the Ticino. 
He lives on the southern slopes of the Alps, cut 
off by the great central chain from the rest of 
Switzerland. He is Catholic, speaks Italian, 
grows olives and wine like the Italian across the 
frontier. What has he in common with a city 
worker of Zurich — Protestant, German-speak- 
ing, allied by race to the nearby Bavarians? 
Yet the two have co-operated in one govern- 
ment for centuries. They are tolerant of each 
other’s local culture and customs, never trying 
to force them into a standardized pattern. In 
national matters they fight it out with ballots 
and abide by the majority decision. In foreign 
matters they stand together under the Swiss 
motto: One for all — all for one. 

In Switzerland, generally speaking, the gov- 
ernment is behind business but not in it. The 
Swiss wants to run his own business with as 
little interference as possible, and yet he recog- 
nizes situations where the government must 
own and operate certain businesses, other situa- 















tions where the government must interfere 
with the free competition of private industry. 
But when he permits that interference he 
watches it very jealously. 

As in most European countries, the post, 
telephone, and telegraph are government- 
owned. A generation ago the majority of voters 
decided that the principal railway system, the 
Swiss Federal Railways, could best be operated 
by the government. It is so operated, appar- 
ently with success. 

For years government subsidies have pegged 
the price of wheat above the world price level. 
There is extensive use of consumer co-opera- 
tives, 2,000 of them, with a membership of 
500,000. 

The Swiss exporter couldn’t live without the 
government behind him. When foreign curren- 
cies were disorganized after the war, the gov- 
ernment subsidized watch and other exporters 
to the extent that the depreciated currencies 
caused them loss. The taxpayer grumbled but 
didn’t vote against this. 

After the war it seemed necessary to limit 
the production of certain export commodities. 
Laws were passed, and are still in effect, for- 
bidding the establishment of new watch fac- 
tories without government permission. When 
the world depression shot the tourist trade to 
pieces, when only one hotel bed out of five was 
occupied, the erection of new hotels was 
forbidden. 

The majority of voters show themselves will- 
ing to tolerate this necessary interference with 
their liberties chiefly because the Swiss identi- 
fies his government with himself. “The Gov- 
ernment?” he says. “I’m the government” — 
whether he’s a banker, a railway conductor, or 
a hotel porter. 

There’s no move to make Switzerland self- 
sufficient — no ersatz. The Swiss have to buy, 
they want to sell. All they ask for is a prospering 
world around them. Even without it they do 
pretty well. 
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Sixce THE war Swiss democracy has had 
to walk a path beset by danger. Like her neigh- 
bors, Switzerland has felt the pressure of com- 
munism and fascism. There is the potential 
threat of large alien minorities within. Aggres- 
sion by her larger neighbors is an ever present 
danger. After the war Switzerland’s grooves of 
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foreign trade were clogged up. There was a rise 
of unemployment, discontent, strikes and other 
disturbances. The communists moved in and 
for a time made progress. 

Then came the fascist reaction, calling itself 
the Front Movement. There was the Society of 
the Iron Brooms, promising to sweep democ- 
racy out of the country. There was the familiar 
technique of uniforms, parades, salutes. They 
were all set to create another fascist nation. 

Today what has come of it all? Communism 
in Switzerland is dead. The Front Movement 
can barely muster voting strength enough to 
put one representative in the national parlia- 
ment. 

There’s no exciting story about this collapse 
of dictator movements. No great leader, no 
knight in shining armor arose to stamp out 
communism. There was no violent repression of 
fascism, no fighting in the streets. Communism 
and fascism were seeds that fell on stony 
ground and withered away. 

It hasn’t been easy for the Swiss democracy 
to maintain its principles — isn’t easy now. 
German citizens in Switzerland number 150,000. 
Three fourths of the population speak German 
and are as German racially as the Prussians. A 
































cardinal aim of the Nazis is to bring all Ger- 
man peoples under their rule. Hitler talks 
of the “lost Swiss tribes.” A flood of propa- 
ganda has flowed across the frontier by radio 
and the printed word. There has been violent 
agitation, centering in the German nationals — 
agitation to detach German Switzerland from 
the rest of the country and attach it to the 
Reich. The Swiss don’t like it. In recent months 
the audiences in Zurich motion-picture thea- 
ters have had to be requested not to hiss the 
picture of Hitler when it appears on the screen. 

It’s a delicate problem for the Swiss govern- 
ment. A country of 4,000,000 must be wary 
in its treatment of a resident alien population 
belonging to a country of 60,000,000, a belliger- 
ent country whose bombing squadrons are only 
a few minutes’ flight away. 

Once they seemed to be perilously close to 
war. German agitation centered in one Gust- 
loff, a German citizen living in Davos, generally 
supposed to be Hitler’s personal representative 
in Switzerland. In his speeches and in his 
actions he seemed bent on provoking the Swiss 
police to action. The Nazis across the frontier 
were watching the situation. 

One day a young man knocked at Gustloff’s 
door. He was a Jew, a refugee from Germany. 
Not knowing that, Frau Gustloff admitted him 
to the room where her husband was sitting. A 
few seconds later there was a revolver shot, 
and Gustloff was dead. 

Pandemonium broke out in the German press. 
Threats were made. In every European capital 
men wondered whether the spark had been 
struck that would touch off another war. 

The Swiss unhurriedly arrested the murderer, 
convicted him by due process of law — to im- 
prisonment, since in that canton there was no 
capital punishment. Soon the excitement in 
Germany died down. 

The alien in Switzerland has, in most re- 
spects, as much freedom as the Swiss — free- 
dom of movement, of opinion, of engaging in 
business. But he is no longer permitted free- 
dom of political agitation. No alien is allowed 
to address a political gathering. The Swiss 
have made it clear that they do not relish 
suggestions for change that come from outside. 

There is another threat in the air. Ever since 
1914, military strategists have discussed the 
possibility that Germany might attack France 
through Switzerland. The French general staff 
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has recently decided to fortify France’s Swiss 
frontier against an encircling threat that would 
outflank the Maginot line. 

One might think that the possibility would 
not be regarded by Switzerland as a major 
catastrophe. Only the extreme northwest cor- 
ner would be affected — a little wedge of ter- 
ritory perhaps twenty miles across. There’d be 
small chance of the Germans overrunning the 
rest of the country. 

Take our Italian-speaking farmer in the far- 
off Ticino. You’d suppose that he would re- 
gard the violation of those twenty miles with- 
out deep concern. On the contrary, he has al- 
ready submitted willingly to his share of a loan 
equivalent to $80,000,000 to fortify and pre- 
pare against such an attack. And past history 
shows that, if there were need, he would march 
and give his life to defend those twenty miles 
— land that he never saw, inhabited by men 
speaking another language. 

The Swiss have reorganized and re-equipped 
their army. From a 4,000,000 population they 
are now prepared to put 250,000 men in the 
field within 3 days. They have strengthened 
the fortification of their German frontier at 
the threatened spot by an elaborate system 
including modern pillbox forts. Every able- 
bodied Swiss is a trained soldier. The farmer 
whose land lies within the threatened 20 miles 
is trained, if the need arises, to man the pill- 
boxes on his own land. 

The keynote of Swiss patriotism is defense. 
They want nobody else’s land. They wouldn’t 
take it as a gift. Immediately after the war, 
when the Vorarlberg, the Austrian province 
nearest to Switzerland, made overtures pre- 
paratory to joining the Swiss Federation, the 
offer was firmly declined. But to defend their 
own territory the Swiss would fight to the last 
dollar and the last man. 

And so the Swiss stand united, as they have 
for 700 years. They stand today in the midst 
of a troubled world that staggers insanely to- 
ward war. They hear around them the demands 
of the dictator-ruled nations: “Give us land, 
colonies, raw materials—or we will take 
them.” They answer, by their example: “Those 
are not the primary necessities. It is not aggres- 
sion that makes prosperity but co-operation, 
within and without.” 

Above all, the Swiss are an answer to the 
pessimists who say that democracy won’t work. 
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MA coum European visitors often 
remark that our Western civilization is domi- 
nated by women. They are not far wrong about 
our big business centers, on which, as a rule, 
their conclusions are based. In New York, in 
Pittsburgh, in Philadelphia and Chicago, hus- 
bands relax after the struggle of the market 
place, content to leave the steering to their 
wives. Where to spend vacations, whether to 
live in the country or in town, whether the 
children shall be educated in public or private 
schools are matters which American business- 
men let their women decide. The usual run of 
conversation that foreign visitors hear centers 
about the theater and the current novels, about 
furs and fabrics, about house furnishings or 
food fads: commodities that men make to sell 
to women. At night, when the businessmen are 
weary, there is a gigolo or a “tame robin,” a 
real or a borderline lover ready to take the 
American Wife out to play. The girls have 
quite a lot of fun. 

But European visitors who penetrate our 
academic communities see a different society, a 
society which in many ways resembles their 
own. In this more rarefied atmosphere of ideas, 
women take second place, whether they are 
faculty wives or feminine professors. This is 
aman’s world. Not so long ago, when professors 
immured themselves in tall towers, there was 
truth in the maxim that “there are three sexes, 
men, women, and college professors.” But in a 
modern university, with golf, tennis, and swim- 
ming pools handy, with the fight for academic 
freedom never quite won, professors have every 
chance to put their own particular conception 
of the good life into effect, and it is as manly a 
one as ever the ancients enjoyed. 

It is true that teachers of either sex are at- 
































































































































A World for Men 


The Plight of the Professor’s Wife 


by NORAH CLANCY 


tracted by intelligence. The men marry smart, 
forward-looking girls, and vice versa. Often 
they marry girls who have themselves launched 
on teaching careers. To be old-fashioned wives 
is the last thing these young women have in 
mind when they enter the academic world, but 
they find it is the best that that world has to 
offer them. 

Women who marry into academic circles 
give up teaching. Academic freedom was never 
meant for wives. To be sure, the universities 
offer women any number of degrees. If they 
have first-class minds, bodies stronger than 
average, and the emotional imperative to keep 
at it, they may add a variety of alphabetical 
letters to their names. But what about the jobs 
that are supposed to follow the degrees? When 
it comes to jobs the women run second to the 
men every time, and, regardless of comparative 
ability, it is a slow second. If there is one job 
the man gets it. If there are a greater and a 
lesser job, the man gets the greater, the woman 
the lesser; for him the professorship, for her the 
assistantship. When occasionally a woman 
reaches the top rank, it is generally to receive 
a lower salary than would a man in a similar 
position. 

“‘Women don’t stick,” say the administra- 
tors. “They run off and get married. Statistics 
show it.” 

What the statistics do not show is that in 
most educational institutions, in grade schools 
as well as colleges, pressure is brought on mar- 
ried women to resign. In State institutions 
there is a law, written or unwritten, which 
prevents the wives of faculty members from 
being paid out of the same budget. 

There are few bachelor professors. The men 
realize that nobody needs a normal sex and 


home life more than those who teach the young. 
We women know it too, but it is a fact that 
regents and administrators seldom take into 
account. A woman can marry or teach, not 
both. Moreover, she cannot experiment. She 
must either give up her man or abandon her 
job for the chores and restrictions that form so 
large a part of the faculty wife’s life. There are 
exceptions, of course; but, with an acquaint- 
anceship in three universities, I can call to mind 
only a handful, and of this handful the majority 
teach in secondary schools or in colleges other 
than their husbands’. 

There is the example of a friend of mine who 
took her Ph.D, in anthropology. Before her 
marriage she was earning $2,500 a year. She 
sacrificed her job to marry a fellow instructor. 
The grind of getting along with two children on 
little more than what she had earned alone has 
been too much for her. Too nervous to sleep or 
to concentrate, she sought out an old doctor in 
the university town. After a thorough physical 
examination he shook his head. “‘There’s noth- 
ing organically wrong; you’re just a faculty 
wife,” was his diagnosis. Being a faculty wife 
landed er in a sanitarium. 

That’s where some of the most brilliant end. 
On the other hand, for those who can weather 


the first strenuous years of a faculty 
wife’s life, there is a chance for 
middle-aged contentment which few 
women in the business world know, 


IT’S THE WIFE WHO PAYS 


Tar QUESTION is how many of 
us can hold out through the strenu- 
ous years. Moving and the threat of 
moving wear us down. When a pro- 
fessor moves, he moves to better 
himself by a more stimulating lo. 
cale, a higher salary, seniority, and 
so on. When he paddles off to a new 
pool it is understood that new hon. 
ors are to be his. For us wives it is 
just another beginning. Our hus. 
bands can be independent of and in- 
different to the town in which they 
live. The life of cap and gown sat- 
isfies them. But, while it is possible 
for them to side-step the loud-speak- 
ers and siren horns, the violence of 
modern cities (many have to keep 
their peace of mind), someone in the 

family must bear the brunt of them. Someone 
has to track down a cheap reliable butcher 
and grocer, a laundry that will be tender with 
the professor’s shirts, a barber who will cut his 
hair. 

There is no secretary to ease him into new 
obligations. His wife must cushion the new en- 
vironment, not only for her husband but for 
their children. Professors overflow with educa- 
tional theories for their offspring, but they ex- 
pect their wives to apply them. We soon learn 
that, without firm supervision and some kind 
of continuity, faculty children grow into the 
sort of citizens who stop up the sink, plug up 
the plumbing, fight with the neighbors, and 
move to another rented house. 

If you will pardon a little autobiography, 
I shall trace for you a faculty wife’s pilgrimage 
that is in no way unusual. We have been mar- 
ried nine years and moved seven times. While 
my husband was getting his Ph.D. and until 
our first baby came, we lived with his family. 
The next winter we were fortunate in being 
loaned a house for three months, while the 
owners were South. The following summer my 
husband obtained a tutoring job in a Maine 
resort. Budge was six months old, so I decided 
to go too. My husband had been asked particu- 
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larly to bring evening clothes. I was 
naive enough to do the same. I 
dressed up exactly once and on that 
occasion I spent the evening sitting 
against the wall, except when my 
husband found time, between the 
dances which his employers had 
mapped out for him, to waltz with 
me. I resented the dollar I had wasted 
in hiring a girl to watch over our son 
that night. 

In the autumn my husband ob- 
tained his first real job, an assistant- 
ship paying $80 a month in a small 
State university. We stayed there 
five years at the same salary. The de- 
pression and a daughter caught up 
with us the same year. An Eastern 
college offered my husband $30 a 
month more. It meant working up 
two new courses, but we could not 
afford to refuse. 

Budge walled himself up behind 
his bed, inside a barricade of blocks, 
when moving day came. I wanted to 
shut myself in beside him. Instead I called the 
van. My husband helped all he could, but 
when a sincere teacher gives a course — espe- 
cially when he starts a new course — he gives 
the best of himself with it. When he moves to 
a new university he has to keep particularly fit. 
Whether he is well or ill he has to meet his 
classes. While my husband prepared his work 
for the coming semester I went ahead, found a 
flat in a neighborhood where the public school 
was said to be good, and moved us. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


How ctapty I could have crawled into 
bed with our babies at seven o’clock that win- 
ter. But entertaining is a serious part of faculty 
life. Tenure and seniority do not depend solely 
on merit. The place the professor’s family takes 
in the faculty group is also a determining factor. 
Here again it is the woman who greases the 
social wheels. She finds out who goes with who 
and what invitations you don’t refuse no mat- 
ter how you feel, and when the return enter- 
taining bas to begin. She struggles to produce 
adequate and inexpensive meals for these 
functions. And right here is where her share in 
them ceases. 

In the business world, whether her budget 





be big or small, the woman who plans the 
dinners also takes a major part in the evening’s 
entertainment, whether it is talk, bridge, or 
dancing. Before a party she scans the news- 
papers and shines up her anecdotes. She is the 
star about whom the evening revolves. But in 
academic circles the after-dinner entertain- 
ment is more cerebral. Even the anecdotes had 
better be documented. Unless a faculty wife is 
unusually up-to-date, she does not express a 
dissenting opinion. She soon learns that the 
less she talks, the less she will be contradicted. 
The professor, on the other hand, spends the 
best part of his day in an argument. He likes, 
also, to keep up the tone of his mental muscles 
by a little practice after hours, and woe betide 
the amateur who thinks she can take him on! 

There is one good rule for a faculty wife at a 
party to follow: Turn the gentleman on your 
left loose on his field. You thereby ensure two 
things: (a) that he will enjoy himself; (b) that 
you will be free either to listen or, when he 
grows deadly, as of course many do, to'let your 
mind wander, wondering whether so-and-so 
bought her dress or whether it is a hand-me- 
down, how much she spent on the party, and so 
on — all behind a mask of eager attention, of 
course. 
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As | see it there are two kinds of faculty 
women. There is the plain, pinched variety, 
of brilliant or average intelligence. These wo- 
men may be married or still teaching, but if 
they look slumped and faded they are socially 
of little account. They may get a chance to 
throw in a word or two for some masculine ex- 
pert to pick to pieces, but that is about all. 
The other, luckier, variety comprises the wo- 
men with more than average energy, backed 
up as a rule by a little hard cash of their own. 
They are able to buy some leisure. They have 
enough imagination left to do something about 
their hair and their clothes. 

When the faculty wife has classified the other 
women at the party, the next step is to find out 
what kind of a party it is. Most university 
parties are “department” parties. It is easy to 
plan a few leading questions. The successful 
role for a faculty wife at a party, i.e., the role 
in which she will give and receive the greatest 
pleasure, is similar to that of the Southern wo- 
man of an earlier day, who knew how to draw 
the men out and help them display themselves 
to the best advantage. Only one pose is neces- 
sary: Bend the neck, prick the ears to respect- 
ful attention, and look as well as you can. 
Professors are perfectionists. They love and 
need beauty. Ironically, it was a woman with a 
mind who first attracted them. Now a lovely 
listener will suffice. 


A LIMITED FIELD 


Since ewrerTarnine in faculty circles is 
more of a responsibility than a recreation, 
where can a faculty woman turn for refresh- 
ment? Sport is expensive and takes more physi- 
cal energy than she can command after the 
housework is out of the way. There is no money 
to skip out of town on. The obvious answer is, 
let her turn to religion. Left alone, I believe 
many a faculty wife would do just this. It is 
what the lonely woman usually does. But pro- 
fessor husbands are less reasonable and more 
opinionated on the religious question than on 
any other. 

I have heard them declaim their irreligious 
convictions so often that I know their point of 
view by heart. The professors say that what 
they can’t stand about the church is the iron- 
clad dogma it hands down. Ministers claim to 
have a corner on the eternal truths. Ministers 
would show better sense if they would take a 


leaf from our book (say the professors) and be 
content to implement man in his never ceasing 
search for a reliable guide to life, instead of 
preaching a revealed religion, much of which 
is founded on a pagan mythology. 

Personally I think it would do the professors 
good to go to church once in a while. They 
need to listen sometimes, if only to find out 
what it is like to be lectured. Many a faculty 
wife agrees with me. But we try in vain to coax 
our husbands into the Lord’s house. We point 
out to them that bond salesmen and bankers 
are vestrymen and passers of collection plates, 
The professors reply wickedly that businessmen 
go to church to give their customers confidence 
in them. Professors have no ulterior motive 
for being religious, and so they just aren’t. 
Generally faculty women do not keep up their 
early church affiliations. Professorial scorn is 
too hard to bear. 

While the professor’s wife is casting about 
for some economical way to renew and stimu- 
late herself, the opposite is true of her husband. 
What he needs is a chance to relax. His life is, 
if anything, too stimulating. His students 
keep him in touch with today. He meets other 
professors at the faculty club, and, if he needs 
light love affairs to keep him in shape, a co- 
educational institution will furnish them. Ar- 
dent undergraduates listen to him adoringly. 
There are always some with whom after-class 
“conferences” may be whatever he chooses to 
make them. 

There remain the out-of-town conventions, 
where academicians meet with the experts in 
their line, usually during Christmas and Easter 
holidays. It is essential for the professor to 
get away from his desk occasionally, if only to 
replenish the fund of knowledge which is his 
one bag of tricks. Moreover, conventions are 
often a lark. Deans and presidents do not 
attend. Professors shed their professorial man- 
ner when they leave the campus. They no 
longer need to be an example to either their 
children or their students. With a semester of 
unremitting, if congenial, work behind them 
and another ahead, they mean to make the 
most of a holiday. If speeches are dry, they 
slip out to wander about the city. If it is the 
front row of a burlesque that lures or old jade 
in a museum showcase or a sunny beach, they 
know where to find them. 

Professors are loyal husbands, according to 
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A WORLD FOR MEN 


their lights. They invite their wives to take 
advantage of cheap rates offered by hotels and 
railroads and come along on their jaunts. But 
these conventions occur during college vaca- 
tions when the offspring also are vacationing. 
Once in a while a hardy grandparent offers to 
take the children, and so the wife accepts her 
husband’s invitation. But she cannot lose her 
identity as easily as he can. Her clothes betray 
her; so does the wistful 

pucker of her lips as she 

stands uncertainly in the 

corridors of the hotel 

where the convention has 

its headquarters. Now she 

is here, what shall she 

do with herself? After she 

has window-shopped and 

inspected the museums, 

the only economical di- 

version that offers itself 

is to hear her husband deliver his paper — 
which he has undoubtedly read aloud at home, 
which she has probably typed for him, but 
whose technical details probably still evade 
her. Most of us ship our husbands off alone to 
conventions. 


COMPENSATIONS 


Bor arrer a while, when advancing 
years reduce our egos to middle-aged propor- 
tions, when through the years’ changes we have 
marked the vicissitudes of the business world 
— the bankers and bond salesmen who jump 
out of high windows, the relative frequency of 
divorce, the beached wives with plenty of cash 
but little more to do with it than keep up 
appearances — the compensations of the aca- 
demic life are borne home to us. Faculty 
women, as well as professors, really belong to a 
larger community than their small particular 
circle, as the word university implies. The an- 
tennae of students, extension courses, text- 
books and journals reach from one institution 
to another, through the State and across the 
nation. Students come to our husbands for 
advice (sometimes they even act on it). 
Through those same students we have a wel- 
come chance to keep in touch with each arriving 
generation. 


It is true that in academic communities a 
woman takes second place. Like the woman of 
Tennyson’s Locksley Hail, she is, officially at 
least, the lesser man. He is the sun; she shines 
with the moon’s reflected glory. But it is a 
steadier, more reliable light than that of the 
glittering dollars that illumine many a girl 
friend of the business world. 

After the first difficult years of keeping up 
appearances and making 
both ends meet, while we 
are getting the children 
(not to mention the child 
husband) on their feet, 
we have few regrets. If 
we can hang on until our 
children begin to show 
what they are, we have 
our reward. Faculty fam- 
ily summers are good. A 
house by the sea or a 

ranch in the mountains is out of the question, 
but plenty of picnics, a borrowed trailer, a 
camping trip have a satisfaction that only 
making your own vacations can bring. If we 
can take the long view and wait for the re- 
wards that come after 40, we shall not be 
unlucky. 

Meanwhile our job, no matter what our pre- 
liminary education has been, is to keep the 
clothes mended and edible food on the table 
and the hearth fire kindled — when we can 
afford wood. And at faculty parties, as we 
listen to our husbands airing and amplifying 
the theories we have heard so often, we can 
comfort ourselves with the thought that insur- 
ance companies consider them the best risk 
of all professional men and the companion 
thought that, though their theories may be no 
sounder than those the businessmen propound, 
they are longer-lived. 

We watch our sons and daughters growing 
up with limber, well-cultivated minds. We see 
our sons less vulnerable, more open to ideas 
than the sons of business people, partly because 
they expect less on the material plane. But we 
tell our daughters that, unless they can adapt 
themselves primarily to a life that is made for 
men, they had best not choose the academic 
world. 


Next month: 
“7° Not Sending My Sen te College” 











Baz A MAP of North America and 
locate the maritime provinces of Canada: Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island. Move your gaze farther north and east 
and you find Newfoundland, that island .that 
juts out into the North Atlantic. Geographi- 
cally, this section of the continent is to North 
America what the group of Scandinavian 
countries is to Europe. 

If not in language, then in nature, environ- 
ment, and outlook, the people of the two sec- 
tions are strikingly alike. Their natural re- 
sources are similar, all having farm lands of the 
same general variation of richness. They are 
all also endowed with fisheries, forests, and 
mineral deposits. True, neither Newfoundland 
nor any of these provinces has developed any- 
thing to compare to Sweden’s industrial setup. 
In none of them have fisheries, agriculture, 
or forests been exploited to the same extent 
that they have been in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 

Socially, economically, and culturally the 
Scandinavia of the new world has lagged be- 
hind that of the old. But the parallel is strik- 
ingly apparent to the student who wishes to 
study the countries and their people. Within 
the last few years there have been going for- 
ward in this section of North America certain 
experiments in social and economic reform that 
make the parallel even more apparent. For, as 
the rugged, liberty-loving Scandinavians have 
mapped out their own independent pattern of 
national reform and pushed it ahead in a man- 
ner to win the attention of the world, so the 
people of the maritime provinces have been 
awakening to put forth their conception of a 
reform movement. They are laying their plans 
and working out a technique of action that by 
its depth of understanding, soundness of 
planning, and courage of application is attract- 
ing more and more attention from their 
neighbors to the south. 
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by BERTRAM B. FOWLER 


The movement was born in Nova Scotia. It 
came into being in the dark years of the ’twen- 
ties. Nova Scotia, cut off by tariff barriers from 
the markets of the United States, aloof geo- 
graphically from the big markets of Montreal, 
Toronto, and the West, had been sliding down- 
hill for years. Agriculture was in the doldrums. 
The fishing villages, particularly those along 
the eastern shore, were in the last stages of 
disintegration. Poverty there was chronic and 
appalling. In Cape Breton the lot of the miners 
was but little better. They had fought their 
bitter labor wars and won some advances but 
were, on the whole, sullen, rebellious, openly 
resentful of the social and political order under 
which they lived. Revolt smoldered in the 
mining towns, flaring up in brief outbreaks 
under the prodding of leftist agitators. 

It was at this time that St. Francis Xavier 
University, a small Catholic institution in the 
little town of Antigonish, in Nova Scotia, began 
a serious study of conditions in the province. 
It was found that the college, like most institu- 
tions of higher education, was functioning to 
educate the favored few who could afford to 
attend classes. It was found furthermore that 
these few invariably left the province, on the 
completion of their education, to seek oppor- 
tunity in the United States or the Canadian 
West. Nova Scotia was losing the best of its 
youth as this youth drifted west and south to 
swell the already congested cities. The leaders 
of St. Francis Xavier University found, as one 
of them put it bluntly, that they were “edu- 
cating young men and women for the breadlines.” 

In practically every district the parish priests 
were struggling with the hideous results of an 
economic and social decline that had been going 
on for decades and was recorded in terms of de- 
stroyed morale and vanished self-respect. 
From these priests came suggestions of what 
might be done to salvage some human values 
from the wreckage. 
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The men of St. Francis Xavier listened to 
these suggestions and, after much study and 
thought, announced a program of extension 
work. But it was not, they declared, to be the 
usual and orthodox kind of extension work — 
evening and correspondence classes in elemen- 
tary English and similar academic studies. This 
program was to be one of adult education for 
action. Education was to be shaped to equip 
the people to do something for themselves. 
Social and economic action was to be the end 
and aim of all the educative work the Univer- 
sity planned. 


THE STORY OF LITTLE DOVER 


Consiwer THe PuicuT of eastern Nova 
Scotia when the St. Francis Xavier campaign 
of education for action got under way in 1928. 
Outside dealers from the United States and 
Montreal bought the catch of the fishermen 
through local dealers who, as agents, had sunk 
the communities into something approaching 
economic servitude. While the Maine fisherman 
was getting 20 to 25 cents a pound for lobsters, 
the Nova Scotian was getting 7 or 8; and, 
remember, there is no duty levied on lobsters 
coming into the United States. Other sea foods 
were handled in the same manner. And the 
fisherman was paid these prices not in cash but 
usually in trade. He took supplies, fishing gear, 
all the necessities of life in exchange, but they 
were charged to him at hideously high prices 
set by the merchants. 

In village after village, children could not 
attend school for lack of clothes to cover their 
nakedness. Fishermen and their families were 
ill clad, poorly fed, their homes little better 
than shacks. In the farming districts conditions 
were seldom better. 

Little Dover, situated on the lip of the bleak 
Atlantic, was typical of the string of villages 
along the coast. There was no road into the 
village because no one owned a horse, much 
less an automobile. There were neither cattle 
nor goats in the village, therefore no milk for 
the children. The people of Little Dover 
were lethargic from years of despair. 

Into Little Dover and communities like it 
came the men of St. Francis Xavier with their 
program of adult education. But it was diffi- 
cult to get the discouraged men and women to 
meet in the evenings to study. They wanted 
food and clothes. To them education was some- 


thing cold and comfortless and unhelpful. 

But these real leaders of the people knew 
what they were doing. The parish priests were 
enlisted in the war on poverty and ignorance. 
Mass meetings were held, and the people be- 
gan to rouse themselves. The co-operative tech- 
nique was taught to them as a method whereby 
they might remake their own communities. 

The credit union, which in the United States 
was merely a small loan service to the little 
man, was here raised to new dimensions. In 
Nova Scotia it was presented to the people as 
the foundation for a new banking system. 
Through credit unions these people were shown 
how to pool the finances of the community and 
underwrite their own ventures. 

All over eastern Nova Scotia these study 
groups began to function. They were started 
simultaneously in fishing villages, farming 
communities, and mining towns. Each com- 
munity was shown how to diagnose its own 
particular problem. Then these simple men and 
women, poverty-stricken, many of them il- 
literate, began their efforts in what has come to 
be considered one of the most important move- 
ments yet to appear on our continent. From the 
early collections of the nickels and dimes made 
in the study clubs the movement has grown un- 
til it has remade a section of the province. 

The story of Little Dover is the story of the 
other communities. The first winter, the men 
went into the woods and cut lumber for a lob- 
ster-canning factory. They hauled it out by 
hand and donated the labor required to erect 
the tiny plant. St. Francis Xavier University 
assisted them in getting a loan with which to 
buy and install canning machinery. The first 
year of operation paid off this loan and brought 
$5,000 extra to the community. 

The men of Little Dover built their own 
road to connect them with the outside world. 
Co-operatively they bought a flock of goats to 
ensure a milk supply. Co-operatively they built 
new fishing boats, bought nets and gear. They 
began the shipment of live lobsters direct to 
Boston. They opened their own store. Today 
Little Dover is a prosperous, self-respecting, 
and self-reliant community, linked with a 
whole series of other such communities. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Tovar, AFTER a few years of education 
and action, the old system of unsound credit 
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and economic feudalism has been wiped out. 
Communities are on a cash basis for the first 
time in decades. But the real importance of the 
whole movement lies in the new spirit that is 
abroad in Nova Scotia. These men and women 
are looking ahead to bigger and more ambitious 
things, now that they have begun to know their 
own strength and intelligence. This year they 
are setting up their first wholesale co-operative. 
Handicrafts and community enterprises have 
been soundly and intelligently established. 
The hand loom in the farm home in Nova 
Scotia means higher return on wool which was 


formerly sold to a dealer for shipment to con- 
gested textile centers. 

The first sawmill came to Larry’s River, 
where there had never been anything better 
than a one-room school. The people of the com. 
munity founded a co-operative sawmill and cut 
the price of lumber from $37 to $7 a thousand 
feet. They gave their labor and built a 4- 
department schoolhouse, a building that today 
is looked on as a monument to the whole co- 
operative movement in Nova Scotia. With the 
sawmill in operation the standard of individual 
homes has risen steadily. 
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Drawings by Charles Hatcher 


Charles Hatcher is a 21-year-old Canadian, whose birthplace was Halifax and whose adopted 
home is Newfoundland. He has been drawing and painting most of his life but has had little or no 
formal instruction in the art. At present his overwhelming ambition is to achieve pictorially the spirit 
of the north country, and for this purpose he abandoned color and reverted to black-and-white 
representation. His pictures have not been well received in Newfoundland. Mr. Hatcher writes: ...« 
**I could not seem to make the people feel what I felt. . . . I did not care overmuch and just couldn’t 
agree with the pretty-pretty methods used by Newfoundlanders in portraying their own scenery. I 
tried to show in my pictures the bleakness and the coldness of our native rocks, and the almost hu- 
man way in which land and sea seemed to combine to fight off the feeble advance of civilization.” 
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The fishermen, miners, and farmers of east- 
ern Nova Scotia, once weighted down with 
despair, now speak with a new voice of confi- 
dence. Having passed through the stage of 
mere store and factory building, they are facing 
and studying more complicated social and 
economic problems. They have already taken 
steps to work out a system of co-operative 
medicine and hospitalization. They are think- 
ing in new terms of political management and 
social planning. 

These people have done something that no 
other co-operative group has done before in 
America. They have chosen co-operation as the 
means to an end rather than an end in itself. 
All the things that they have done are regarded 
as merely the first steps toward an ordered 
society, toward a better and more equitable 
distribution of ownership and control of the 
real wealth of the country. Nova Scotia is using 
co-operation as a tool of democracy. 

The idea is spreading. Groups in New Bruns- 
wick have adopted the St. Francis Xavier 


University technique and are traveling the 
same path. Prince Edward Island, smallest of 
Canada’s provinces, has an adult education 
league through which study clubs have been 
set up from one end of the island to the other. 
The credit unions and stores, first steps in the 
program, are already appearing. 


NEW LIFE IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


To tue worru of the maritime provinces 
lies Newfoundland. The fishing industry has 
been the mainstay of this island throughout 
its long and tragic economic history. Here, 
even more than in neighboring Canada, 
economic feudalism held sway. Fishermen, 
farmers, and lumbermen were in the grip of a 
vicious system of credit and barter. The fish 
merchants, ruthlessly exercising their absolute 
control of the industry, reaped fortunes, while 
the fishermen lost ground steadily. The timber 
rights, mineral rights, everything of real eco- 
nomic value on the island was handed over to 
predatory exploitive companies. 
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This self-governing, independent dominion 
had long been in the grip of political leaders 
who ruled by demagoguery while they handed 
over the real wealth of the island to ex- 
ploiters. These politicians worked the final ruin 
of the economic structure of the country in the 
years following the war. With falling fish prices 
and vanishing markets, the people were in a 
desperate situation. The politicians, being 
politicians, took the line of least resistance. 
The credit of the island was good, so they 
organized a program of spending to counteract 
the depression. 

After twelve years of erratic and misguided 
execution of this policy, the financial structure 
of the island collapsed. Bankruptcy brought 
with it black despair and riots. Following a 
period of intense suffering, Newfoundland was 
put under the guidance of a royal commission 
of government. The people lost the right to 
vote and bowed to government by a board of 
receivers. 

It was at this time that England, facing the 
colossal task of recreating some sort of eco- 
nomic and social order in Newfoundland, took 
notice of what was happening in Nova Scotia. 
Having observed, England went to St. Francis 
Xavier for expert advice. 

The University sent a man to examine the 
situation in Newfoundland and to outline a 
program of action. The result. was the Co- 
operative Division of the Department of Rural 
Reconstruction. From Nova Scotia came ex- 
perienced field workers. 

Following the St. Francis Xavier pattern, 
study clubs have been set up in several sections 
of the island. Field workers organize the groups 
and show them how to take the first steps in 
community rebuilding: the setting up of credit 
unions and small co-operative enterprises. 

The infant credit unions, while not spectacu- 
lar in their accomplishments, are of dramatic 
interest. Impoverished farmers and fishermen 
are making tremendous sacrifices to pool com- 
munity funds. The few hundred dollars col- 
lected in village after village represent the 
first money ever thus co-operatively owned in 
Newfoundland. For the first time these com- 
munities have something to live for. 

Lobster fishermen up until last year received 
four or five cents a pound for their catch. Last 
year, with the price up to seven cents, one 
group made up a trial shipment direct to 
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Boston. Because it was a small shipment, these 
fishermen had to send it the most costly way. 
Yet, when all charges had been paid, their 
return was fifteen cents a pound. That ship- 
ment of lobsters now looms as something ap- 
proaching a miracle in the minds of those fisher- 
men. Next year a large percentage of the 
lobster catch will be marketed co-operatively. 

Plans are being laid in the Newfoundland 
study club groups for all types of co-operatives. 
Members want their own stores to replace those 
of themerchants whohaveconsistently exploited 
them. They are planning their own home in- 


_ dustries, marketing agencies, agricultural agen- 


cies. They have something to work for. 

Throughout this whole northern area one 
fact is inescapably clear. There is a new spirit 
in the land, a spirit of self-reliant faith and 
hope in a future which the people themselves 
are shaping. These people, who yesterday were 
dumbly submitting to chronic poverty, are now 
declaring that tomorrow belongs to them. And 
a part of their plans for tomorrow has to do 
with a new type of politician who shall arise 
from the study club to take the real leadership 
of an awakened and intelligent people. 

The more one examines the situation in 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, the more 
apparent becomes the parallel between this 
section and the Scandinavian region. Adult 
education has been a basic factor in the de- 
velopment of both. The extension department 
at St. Francis Xavier University and the sum- 
mer classes held in St. John’s are direct off- 
shoots of the Danish folk school system. The 
study clubs in scattered communities are paral- 
lels of the Swedish discussion circles. Thus these 
American groups have lifted the best in adult 
education from those two countries. 

As a result, consumer co-operation in this 
northern section of North America is something 
finer and of infinitely greater importance than 
it is in almost any other section of the conti- 
nent. It will, I predict, play an increasingly 
important part in co-operative development in 
a continental sense. 

When Americans generally awaken to what 
is happening in the North, they will, in in- 
creasing numbers, study the example. When 
they study, they will see the fundamental 
soundness of this economic and social renais- 
sance. America’s Scandinavia has lagged badly 
in the past. But it is now definitely on its way. 
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@.: HUNDRED five years ago this May 
Frederick Ozanam, then a twenty-year-old law 
student in Paris, was stung by a challenge 
hurled at him while he was talking in a debat- 
ing club. Ozanam had combed the pages of his- 
tory in his talk to show how the Catholic 
Church had molded, influenced, and nurtured 
civilization during the 1,800 years since Christ 
had walked the earth. While Ozanam was 
touching the intellectual heights — and he was 
brilliant even at the age of twenty — he was 
interrupted. 

“Ozanam,” shouted the heckler, “you are 
right when you speak of the past; in past cen- 
turies Christianity has done wonders. But what 
is it doing for mankind now? And you too, who 
pride yourself so much on being a Catholic, 
what are you doing for the poor? Where are 
those tangible results which alone will teach us 
the practical value of your faith? We await 
them, for it is through ¢hem that we shall be 
converted.” 

It took days for these words to sink deep into 
the mind of Ozanam. Words or syllogisms or 
history or apologetics would not answer this 
heckler. He wanted action. He wanted Catho- 
lic action. 

“Let us go to the poor,” said Ozanam. “It 
would be better if we Catholic young men, in- 
stead of wasting breath on these vapid discus- 
sions, were to form a society of our own and 
concentrate our energies on relieving the 
troubles of the poor.” 

Ozanam’s reply to the taunt of the heckler 
led to the first meeting of the St. Vincent de 
Paul society. Ozanam and his companions went 
to the hovels of the poor, visited the sick and 
dying in the hospitals, consoled the prisoners in 
their ‘cells; they organized a Catholic relief 
agency. 

Twelve years later the seed of this Catholic 
laymen’s organization jumped the Atlantic and 
took root in St. Louis. “We the undersigned,” 


Relief and the Church 


by LAWRENCE LUCEY 


read the original American papers signed by 
twelve Catholic laymen, “desire to form our- 
selves into a society of St. Vincent de Paul in 
the City of St. Louis, State of Missouri.” 


To rinp ovr what these men meant bya 
St. Vincent de Paul society let us take a tour 
with Dan Mackey and Frank Brabson, the 
president and secretary of my parish unit of the 
Society in Brooklyn, New York, and see how 
this organization functions and what it is doing 
today. 

After he has returned home from his day at 
the office and finished dinner with his wife and 
children and while he is sitting back in his fa- 
vorite chair to peruse the pages of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, the phone in Dan Mackey’s house will 
ring. It will be the pastor of St. Brendan’s 
Church or one of his assistants. A pitiful appeal 
for relief has been made to them today, and 
would Mr. Mackey please investigate it and 
see what the Vincent de Paul society can do? 
Dan then phones the secretary of the parish 
unit, Frank Brabson, and the two of them drive 
to the needy family’s home. 

George Williams, a negro; his wife; and seven 
children are huddled together in their dingy 
home when Mackey and Brabson arrive. Paper 
and plaster are peeling from the walls of the 
living room. Stuffing from the seat of the Mor- 
ris chair is hanging down to the floor. Springs 
stick out at the sides. A kerosene stove in the 
center of the room exudes choking fumes. There 
is no coal to start a furnace fire with. 

The seven little colored children, ranging in 
age from two to twelve, are dressed in ragged 
clothing. Another child is expected shortly, and 
Williams and his wife are worried about it. 
Bills are piling up. Mortgage interest and taxes 
are far in arrears. Foreclosure is imminent. 
There is not enough food to fill seven hungry, 
growing children’s stomachs and still permit 
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George and his wife to eat their daily bread. 
Many nights this husband and wife have gone 
to bed after a dinner of unbuttered bread and 
water. 

George has known better days. Prior to the 
depression he worked as a pharmacist. In his 
youth he had studied pharmacy and obtained 
his degree. He was employed in a neighborhood 
drugstore and received good wages. He had 
bought his own home, and he and his family 
were comfortable. But the depression took 
George’s job and forced him to apply for home 
relief. 

He is now working as a teacher of dramatic 
art with the WPA. He is paid a wage of $23 per 
week. This is his only income. Try as he will, he 
cannot feed nine mouths, pay interest and 
taxes on his home, buy coal and gas and elec- 
tricity, clothe his family, and meet the other 
expenses of living on this wage. 

It does not take Mackey and Brabson long to 
decide that this is a case requiring the immedi- 
ate attention of the Society. George is slipped a 
$5 bill along with a pat on the back when his 
friendly visitors are leaving. The next day a 
ton of coal is deposited in George’s bin. A few 
mornings later two quarts of milk are at his 
back door. And a bundle of clothes arrives for 
youngsters and parents. 

It is over two years now since George first 
met the men from the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. During these two years he has received 
two quarts of milk every morning from the 
City Welfare Bureau, which granted the Soci- 
ety’s application. His bin has been filled for two 
winters with coal sent by the Society. At 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, baskets filled to 
overflowing with food arrive at George’s home 
with the season’s greetings from the Society. 
Throughout the year boxes of canned vege- 
tables and soup and fruit are sent by the school 
children of the parish. 

George’s mortgage and tax bills have been 
turned over to the Catholic Lawyer’s Guild of 
the diocese. They have discovered that George 
is now the owner of a tract of land in upper 
New York State that he inherited from his 
grandfather. This was a bonus paid to the 
grandfather for his services in the Civil War as 
a soldier in the Union army. The lawyers are 
trying to placate the tax and mortgage people, 
asking them to be patient a little longer and 
promising that when they find a buyer for 
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this land they will see that George pays them. 
Meanwhile George and his family are holding 


on to their home. 
i 


Suorriy arrer these men began calling 
on George, it was learned that he was a Protes- 
tant. But the religious beliefs of the family 
have not slackened the interest of the Society 
in the least. If anything, they have made the 
Society more anxious to do a good job. 

Any deserving family, whether Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish, or irreligious, touches the 
heart of Dan Mackey. He also pays little atten- 
tion to the parish boundaries when he finds 
people living outside his territory who are in 
need of help. 

While I was chatting with Dan in his living 
room, the doorbell rang, and a young boy asked 
to speak with Mr. Mackey. He had been sent 
by the nuns of the parish. He wanted a size- 
fifteen shirt for his father. This puzzled Dan for 
a minute, but after scratching his head and 
wondering about shirt sizes he went up to his 
bedroom and came down with a shirt. Here is a 
man who really understands the meaning of re- 
lief. He is willing literally to give the shirt off 
his back. 

On another night Dan and Frank Brabson 
were called to the home of Terence Smith. At 
first these disciples of St. Vincent thought that 
someone had been hoodwinked. Smith’s home 
was as well furnished and as prosperous looking 
as any in this middle-class neighborhood. It 
was clean and orderly and tidy. The six Smith 
children, as well as Terence and his wife were 
wel! dressed, though their clothes showed some 
signs of wear. 

Until the collapse of the building business 
Terence had been an asbestos worker. He had 
been paid the union wage of $11.40 per day. He 
had bought his home, in which he invested $6,- 
000, assuming a mortgage for the remainder of 
the purchase price. 

During his first year without work, Terence 
was able to keep a step ahead of the sheriff by 
drawing on his savings. Then relatives lent a 
hand. But after a year of idleness the savings 
were gone, and the relatives were hard pressed 
themselves. The Smiths’ electricity was shut 
off. The mortgage holders were writing curt 
letters about the interest past due. Taxes were 
unpaid. Finally the grocery store would not ex- 
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tend them further credit. Terence and his fam- 
ily still had the surface appearance of the 
prosperous, but they were destitute. 

This happened five years ago. Mackey and 
Brabson have explained how they cut through 
the red tape involved in obtaining home relief 
for Terence. Then they told him not to worry 
about coal, that they would take care of it. 
They joked with Terence until a smile creased 
his grim lips. After shaking hands with the 
visitors to bid them good-night Terence found 
$3 in his palm. 

Terence Smith soon received his first relief 
check. Then bundles of clothing came to his 
house, followed by boxes of canned food. His 
coalbin was never empty during the winter. He 
has since joined the WPA as an asbestos 
worker, but his wage is only $20 a week, not 
enough to support six children and two adults. 
For five years now the St. Vincent de Paul so- 
ciety has been sending coal and clothing and 
food to this home. 

After their first few calls, the visitors as- 
signed to Terence Smith (two of the sixteen 
workers in this parish conference) tactfully 
touched on the spiritual side of his life. They 
learned that his wife and children were practic- 
ing Catholics but that he was not. He had not 
been inside a church since his wedding day. 
After a little prodding, Terence agreed that the 
Church was interested in him. Yes, he had been 
looking at life from the wrong viewpoint. He 
certainly would go to Confession next Saturday 
night. For almost five years now, Terence has 
been at the altar rail of the eight-o’clock Sun- 
day mass with the Holy Name Society when it 
receives monthly Communion in a body. 


Iv 


Adit tHe paces of Tue Forum could be 
filled with the little dramas from life to which 
these Catholic laymen of St. Brendan’s parish 
are devoting their energies. These men spend 
two or three nights each week at this work. 
They must see the proper State officials so that 
the kind old lady who has passed her sixty-fifth 
birthday may get a pension. They must find a 
room for the homeless man and pay his rent 
until he can get on relief. They must get the 
nuns to make baby clothes for the child who 
will be born next month. They must rush a doc- 
tor and a priest to one of their charges who is 
dying. They must get blue suits and white 
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dresses for their boys and girls who are to be 
confirmed or make their first Communion. 

This work of each parish conference is multi- 
plied 2,500 times throughout the United States, 
for in 1936 there were 2,500 local conferences 
functioning in this nation. 

Over 26,000 Catholic laymen visited, cared 
for, sympathized with, and encouraged the 
poor of their parishes. These unpaid social 
workers distributed over $3,300,000 to the poor 
in 1936. They procured 8,321 jobs for unem- 
ployed persons. They made it possible for 1,370 
stranded individuals without funds to return to 
their home towns. They came in contact with 
Over 400,000 people in their visits to the homes 
of the poverty-stricken. They called on each 
family an average of eight times during this 
year. 

On the spiritual side — and a St. Vincent de 
Paul member, unlike the ordinary social worker, 
is interested in the spiritual as well as the tem- 
poral welfare of his charges — their record is 
splendid. In this one year these men by their 
advice and example brought 6,263 “fallen 
away” Catholics back to the Church. They had 
1,902 irregular marriages made valid. They ar- 
ranged for 3,339 baptisms. They induced 8,538 
children to attend a parochial school. They 
added 10,596 children to those attending Sun- 
day school. 

The colossal amount of work being done in 
the United States is only a drop in the bucket, 
for the St. Vincent de Paul society has mem- 
bers in nearly every nation on the globe. There 
are units in Europe, South America, Canada, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

The outstanding new development in the 
Brooklyn society during 1937 was the inaugu- 
ration of a legal-aid bureau, organized on 
March 16, 1937, by the Catholic Lawyer’s 
Guild. There are 9 volunteer attorneys on the 
staff of the bureau. In the first five and a half 
months of its life the bureau gave legal assist- 
ance to 32 people. 

Every Friday night a committee of nine men, 
chosen from the various parishes in the Brook- 
lyn diocese, visits the Raymond Street jail. 
These Vincentians go from cell to cell, chatting 
with the prisoners, giving them religious papers 
and reading matter, and trying to get them to 
think about life in the hereafter, in which they 
will share if they repent as did the thief on the 
cross whom Christ promised eternal salvation. 
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For 70 years a committee from the Society 
has been visiting the largest public hospital in 
Brooklyn. Each Sunday these men go from 
ward to ward in the Kings County Hospital, 
talking to those inmates without visitors, try- 
ing to console the sick and disabled. Likewise 
the Cumberland Street Hospital is visited 
every Sunday by the St. Lucy’s parish group. 

At Commack, Long Island, the Society has a 
vacation camp to which boys and girls ranging 
in age from five to ten are sent each summer. 
The members of the parish units in Brooklyn 
and the adjoining Borough of Queens select 
children who are undernourished or anemic, so 
that their health may be improved by ten days 
in the open air. Last summer 1,782 boys and 
' girls enjoyed a vacation at this camp without 
draining any funds from their meager family 
incomes. 

There was in 1937 a total of 79 active parish 
units of the Society and a Knights of Columbus 
group functioning in Brooklyn. These 80 local 
organizations had 807 members with almost 


7,000 families under their care. They helped 
656 delinquent Catholics return to the faith. 
They induced 1,650 children to attend Sunday 
school. They rectified 190 irregular marriages. 
They placed 647 Catholic children in a parochi- 
al school. 

All told these men distributed $263,663 to 
the poor of Brooklyn. Some of this money was 
in cash, while the remainder of it went to pay 
for groceries, fuel, clothing, rent, books and 
tuition, medical supplies, funeral expenses, 
miscellaneous relief. Only the comparatively 
small sum of $391 was used by these 80 units 
for their own expenses. During this year 375 
jobs were obtained for the unemployed. Thou- 
sands of others were helped to obtain home re- 
lief, old-age pensions, free medical and hospital 
care, and free milk. 

The next time someone suggests to you 
that the Church is not interested in the poor, 
the down-and-out, the underprivileged, the 
sick, the imprisoned, tell him the story of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 


In an early issue : 
** Waste in Private Welfare Work,” 
by a former social worker 















T.: Arts, by Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon (Simon & Schuster, $3.95). 

I sat next to Mr. Van Loon at a dinner 
about a year ago, and in his jovial, likable way 
he confessed he was writing a book on art. I 
must have looked surprised. 

“Of course, I don’t know anything about 
art,” he explained, “but”— 

I can’t swear he went on with “I know what 
I like,” but he might have. 

I’ve explored a borrowed copy of The Arts. 
Why have Van Loon’s naturalistic fumblings in 
pen and ink been tolerated by publisher and 
public for so many years? Why is he now popu- 
lar, to judge by the reviews and sales, as a 
writer on art? It was to test my well-established 
prejudice that I undertook exploration. The 
prejudice has survived the test. 

Here is his statement of purpose: 


To increase understanding and appreciation of 
everything done in painting, sculpture, theatre and 
minor arts from the beginning of time until the mo- 
ment we come so close to them that we begin to lose our 
perspective. 


So, the key to his “appreciation” is dis- 
covered as easily as that. Perspective is impor- 
tant. Perspective allows measurement at a safe 
distance of time. Measurement, buttressed by 
the survival tests of time, is the means of ap- 
preciation. Experiencing living art means loss 
of perspective. Nonparticipation is safe. Thank 
you, Mr. Van Loon. I now know that your dis- 
course on art will be confined to the realm of 
the extraneous: no dealing with the experience 
itself and its timeless and unmeasurable values. 

I turned to the last chapter to see if he really 
would avoid all contemporary entanglements 
and so save his cherished perspective. I quote 
from the end of that chapter: 

. more interesting drawings on telephone pads 
and from inmates of lunatic asylums than in the 


museums which carefully preserve these spoils of our 
ash cans. . . . Time will take care of them... . 


Fifty years from now we shall know whether these 
mysterious products of our bewildered contemporar- 
ies were waste of time or whether I was just as foolish 
as those who first objected to Bach. And that, I feel, 
is all I ought to say on the subject of the art of the 
present moment. I have completely lost my bear- 
ings... . 





The Artist’s Point of View 


Two Extremes in Books on Art—Var Loon and Read 


You see, he confesses it. He is just as igno- 
rant as his most ignorant reader. And the draw- 
ings! No child or adult could do worse. How 
comforting! How likable! Since he does not 
understand the art experience itself, no need to 
read the rest of the book. The popularity of 
Mr. Van Loon is explained. 

Art anp Society, by Herbert Read (Mac- 
millan, $4.00). 

This book I have read from cover to cover. 
I shall read it again. In 275 pages Mr. Read has 
explained what Mr. Van Loon fails to explain 
in 658. He has analyzed the essential nature of 
the art experience and shown how it has worked 
out from the dawn of history to the present 
moment — of which he is not afraid. 

Herbert Read is not a practitioner of the 
creative arts. He is an English editor, museum 
official, and college professor. Nevertheless, 
like our own Dewey, he understands the mean- 
ing, in terms of human experience, of creating 
from the chaos of life concrete expressions 
which are welded into an art form. He knows 
that aesthetic experience is a normal part of 
human equipment which withers and dies when 
it surrenders to intellectual, moral, or technical 
values — as has increasingly happened in re- 
cent centuries. He explains the art experience 
as a product of three departments of the 
human mind, each contributing certain quali- 
ties to it. He uses the psychoanalysis of Freud 
as a means to these conclusions. 

Mr. Read thinks of the world’s art not as a 
by-product of social development but as one of 
the original elements which go to form a so- 
ciety. It is a mode of knowledge. 

On the solid base of apparent genuine under- 
standing, Mr. Read, the scholar, extends the 
horizon of laymen and artists alike in the psy- 
chological and social whys and wherefores of 
contemporary and historical art. 

His book should be read. Don’t let the hard, 
white, glazed paper and the layout of space and 
type, which exemplify anything but the art 
he talks about, stop you from the reading. Nor- 
mally we do not think to apply our art to life. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 
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A Page for Poets 


Conducted by Henry Goddard Leach 
Former President, Poetry Society of America 


But We're Not All Poets 


by MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


Wee aren’ all poets. 

Obviously many of us (though I won’t 
agree with Eliot Kaye Stone’s “all’’) 
have sensitivity to poetry, occasional 
urges to express ourselves in rhyme, and 
awareness of these life rhythms which 
poetry in part captures. But between these 
potentialities and actually being a poet 
lies a long stony road best known to those 
who have walked it. 

The hangover of a four-year-old craving 
for Mother Goose jingles no more makes 
you a poet than once trying to sprinkle 
salt on a robin’s tail makes you an orni- 
thologist. Desire for self-expression may 
take form iv modeling at fashion shows, 
breaking golf records, organizing “‘cam- 
paigns,” spanking children, or flying the 
Atlantic. A yen for rhythm may lead you 
no further than the center of the Big 
Apple. Poetry is something else again. 

Thousands of women and hundreds of 
men think they’d have been poets if some- 
thing hadn’t intervened. As I step, rather 
spent, from tbe platform after reading 
my own poetry I am invariably ringed 
about by these “if onlys.” They eagerly 
explain that, but for being more absorbed 
in diets or auction sales or winter cruises 
or good deeds or ten children, they’d 
have crashed through. Stirred by the 
mere listening to poetry, they confess, 
some shyly, some blatantly that they 
might have been — well — maybe not 
Dantes or Shakespeares but at least 
Millays and Benéts. Those who are too 
content with living to feel themselves 
thwarted poets mention a friend’s niece’s 
first cousin’s child who had a poem in the 
school magazine. 

Now all such people have or had possi- 
bilities. But what separates them from 
real poets? How does the poet disentangle 
himself from these vast numbers of flies, 
vaguely buzziag about poetry but dying 
without making any? Externalizing an 
ego to the extent of writing, publishing, 
and reading requires square-jawed de- 
termination. No matter how great your 
ability, how burning your message, people 
won’t pay any attention to little chips of 
yourself called poems unless you gather 
your forces and go to work. 

The poet must not only let those ever- 


lasting moonlights-dappling-sea clutch at 
his throat, he must not only stand on 
amethyst peaks choking over golden- 
arrowed sunsets but he must hurry home 
and do something about it. 

A temperamental Russian friend once 
said to me: “Life hurts because I am au 


SAPPHO REVIVAL 


February 24, Henry Goddard 
Leach addressed the Poetry Society 
of America on Sappho, considered 
in the light of recent discoveries. 
These sustain her eminence as the 
greatest of all women poets. Mr. 
Leach presented a translation in 
English by Leonora Speyer of the 
latest Sappho find, a fragment of 
eighteen lines (of which only four 
were previously known) found on a 
piece of second-century B.c. pottery 
excavated in Egypt. The “‘Ode to 
the Apple Grove” may have been 
composed while Sappho was visiting 
Crete. 


The Apple Grove 
(translation by Leonora Speyer) 


Enchanting is the apple grove, 
The altars smoking on the height, 
Along the shadowy leaves, the light, 
The cool brook whispering hour on 
hour; 
The smiling meadow is in flower. . . . 
Come, Aphrodite, with thy crowns, 
Lean to our golden cups and pour 
The nectar mized with love. 


Enchanting is the apple grove, 
And pure thy altar on the hill; 
Under the budding oak the dill 
Is sweet and sweet the rose. . . . 
Come, thou, 
To where we wait beneath the bough, 
Lifting the bright cups higher. . . . 
O swi 


O fair, draw near, pour gently now 
The nectar mized with love 


Enchanting is the apple grove 
Divine thy fires above. 


fond a poet. When I stood in that old 
Spanish garden, and the petals fell from 
the red rose, I knew that the gods had 
created me for poesy.” 

“But what did you do about it?” ] 
blurted. 

Nothing. Nothing but shut the gardea 
gate on the moment’s instinct and forget 
it till needed as a conversational stopgap, 

Not so with the real poet. When most 
profoundly moved to indignation, admira- 
tion, awe, love, hate, fury, he bestirs him- 
self to write. When lines begin ringing 
through his head, he gives up everything 
else. 

But he must be cerebral. Today neither 
editors nor readers want foggy verse 
masking vague thinking, imagery that is 
all image and no gist. Passion and com- 
passion, the sources of poetry, may sway 
the poet to rhythm, the instinctive lan- 
guage of man deeply moved, but will not 
teach him to scan his spontaneous lines, 
Being swayed to his dying day won't 
teach anyone how to tell an iamb froma 
trochee, a rondeau from a hokku unless 
he gets a textbook and studies. 

Right here, those who might be poets 
and aren’t are apt to give up. They be 
grudge the time. They don’t see why poetry 
needs mathematical precision. They over- 
flow in a few erroneously expressed lines 
which they alone label poetry. The study 
of metrics, which can possess the real 
poet like a drug habit, seems to the never- 
will-be’s a burdensome task. They won't 
do the five-finger exercises but would like 
to start out being concert pianists. They 
refuse to see why free verse is really poly- 
rhythmical and how it differs from blank 
verse. Assonance and stress confuse them. 
They quake over the mere words éanka 
and triad. Invariably they insist that 
what they want to say will be ruined by 
change of original form. The truth is that, 
unless you thrill to experimentation, un 
less you actually love to try your moods 
and thoughts in many patterns, you never 
reach perfection or even passing clarity. 
To write and rewrite, then tear up and 
begin again is to the real poet absolute 
delight. To whip one’s idea into the best 
conceivable shape is a challenge. If and 
when you ever do achieve this you fee 
all the tingling exhaustion of a captal 
who’s brought his ship to harbor after 
storm. 
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SUMMER 
in 
NEW YORK 


Live in a beauti- 

ful and historic 

ae oa 
a 


rectly facing on 

Conmeeuy Peek 

... New York’s 
only private Park . . . in one of New 
York’s nicest hotels . . . convenient to 
all sections of the city. 


Single rooms from $2 daily 
Special week-end rates 
Moderate priced restaurant 
Write for Booklet “F” 


HOTEL 


PARKSIDE 


20th ST. and IRVING PLACE 
Under Knott Management 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OF VERSE 


by Robert Hillyer 


PRINCIPLES 


18 ot ited 


ROBERT HILLYER 


The publication of FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
VERSE makes available to verse writers, teach- 
ers and critics, the accumulated results of Robert 
Hillyer's years of writing and teaching poetry. It 
treats not only the fundamental elements of verse 
— diction, imagery, the music of words, the vari- 
ous kinds of metre, basic metrical forms, and the 
special ones like the sonnet, the ode, and French 
forms — but also the bases of criticism of verse. 


Mr. Hillyer is the Boylston Professor of Rhet- 
oric and Oratory at Harvard University. In 1934 
his Collected Verse won the Pulitzer Prize, and his 
Bew volume, A Letter to Robert Frost and Others 
(1937), won him fresh recognition as a poet of wit 
and technical expertness. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF VERSE gives in- 
formation and practical guidance, and should 
appeal to everyone interested in poetry, the writ- 
ing of it, the reviewing of it, or the study of its 
sources and publishing of poetry rather than the 
manufacture and selling of verse. 

Recom mended by the Book-of-the-Month Club 
158 Pages— $2.00 
Postpaid anywhere in the United States 
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THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 

570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $2.00 for my copy of First 
Principles of Verse by Robert Hillyer. 
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TOASTS 


CLINTON J. TAFT is director of the 
southern California branch of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. 

The ANONYMOUS author of “One 
Year to Live” is an Englishwoman who, 
after a successful business career in New 
York City, married an American and re- 
tired to private life in an Eastern State. 

J. L. BROWN is a practicing attorney of 
Paterson, New Jersey, where he was born 
and has lived all his life. He is hard at 
work on a biography of the great lawyer 
William Blackstone. 

JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, a lawyer and 
war veteran, is called the most powerful 
lobbyist in Washington. He has been 
legislative counsel of the American Legion 
since its formation. 

GERALD P. N YE began a business career 
at the age of twenty as a newspaper editor 
and publisher. Since 1925 he has repre- 
sented North Dakota in the United States 
Senate, where he has been most con- 
spicuous as coauthor of the neutrality act 
and chairman of the munitions-investigat- 
ing committee. 

WILLIAM F. McDeERMOTT, a Kansan 
born in 1888, became a newspaperman, 
then a minister, and finally combined 
both vocations. At present he is with the 
Chicago Daily News. 

FaITH G. WINTHROP is a college profes- 
sor of English. Her article is the nucleus 
of a book, I Know the Jews, which is 
scheduled for publication next September. 

ROBERT NATHAN recently published 
his thirteenth novel, Winter in April, 
and, in the interval before beginning work 
on another, is “trying to write a little 
poetry again.” 

EDWIN MULLER was born and brought 
up in Kentucky and, after attending 
Princeton, went into business for ten or 
twelve years. About four years ago he 
determined to try writing and has since 
published stories, articles, and one book. 

NoRAH CLANCY, besides raising her 
family, has occasionally added to the 
budget by working outside her home as 
well. Her professor-husband has taught 
philosophy on the Pacific and the Atlantic 
seaboards. 

BERTRAM B. FOWLER, who has been 
writing articles for THe Forum about 
co-operatives for several years, spent last 
summer in Nova Scotia, studying the 
progress of the co-operative movement 
there. 

LAWRENCE Lucey lives in Brooklyn, 
New York, where he practices law but 
admits that “‘my clients leave me large 
leisure.” That hiatus he fills chiefly with 
writing and lecturing. 

MARGARET LATHROP Law is a South 
Carolinian who lives in Philadelphia when 
she is not traveling — for fun or to lecture 
or read her poetry. 

LEONORA SPEYER, a Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner in poetry in 1926, has been teaching 
an “advanced poetry” class at Columbia. 


Selected Poems 
of 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


A new selection made by 
the Poet Laureate himself, 
and with a preface by the 
author. 


Included are selections 
from “Salt Water Ballads,” 
from the great narrative po- 
ems, from his plays, and a 
selection from “Gallipoli.” 

(Tent.) $3.00 
at any bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


English 
Pastoral 
Poetry 


By WILLIAM EMPSON 


NE of the most brilliant of the 

younger English critics here 
shows, in historical order, the vari- 
ous ways in which the pastoral form 
has been used in English literature. 
His keen analysis will heighten the 
reader’s enjoyment of well-known 
writing of the past and furnish new 
insights to the literary products of 
our own time. $2.50 


- Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Pactry 


A MAGAZINE of VERSE 
Founded in 1912 by Harriet Monroe 
‘*—-the original and most important 
poetry magazine of modern America.” 

— Mark Van Doren 

PRESENTING EACH MONTH THE MOST 

SIGNIFICANT NEW POETRY AND POETRY 
CRITICISM 


George Dillon, Editor 
Jessica Nelson North, Associate Editor 


$3 a Year 
Special Anniversary Offer: 
5 Months’ Trial Subscription for $1 


Porrry, 232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed find $1. Please send me 
Portry for five months. 
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BACH: PASSION ACCORDING 
TO St. MATTHEW. Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, conducting, as- 
sisted by the Harvard University Glee Club 
and Radcliffe Choral Society, G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, conducting, and Soloists (Victor M, AM 
411, 412, 413; 3 vols., 27 records, $20.00, $15.00, 
$18.00). 

BACH: ORGAN MUSIC. Preludes, 
fantasias, toccatas, fugues, and chorale-pre- 
ludes played by Albert Schweitzer (Columbia 
sets 270, 310, 320; 3 vols., 21 records, $14.00 
each). 

BACH: SONATAS Nos. 5 AND 
G FoR FLUTE AND FIGURED 

BASS. Rene Le Roy, flute; Albert-Leveque, 
harpsichord; Lucien Kirsch, cello (Musicraft 
album 16; 4 records, $6.50). 

WAGNER: EXCERPTS FROM 
**P ARSIFAL.”? Leopold Stokowski & the 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Victor M, AM 421; 4 
records, $8.00). 

BACH: CONCERTO IN C MAJOR 
FoR TWO PIANOS AND ORCHES- 
TRA. Artur & Karl Ulrich Schnabel, pianos, 
& the London Symphony Orchestra, Sir Adrian 
om conducting (Victor M, AM $57; $ records, 

-50). 


I. the St. Matthew Passion we find 
some of Bach’s most glorious music. Parts 
of it have been recorded previously, but 
this is the first full-length version of the 
work on discs. The recording was cut 
at an actual performance in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, on Good Friday of last year. 
It was to be expected that certain defects 
would result in the records, which were 
made under circumstances that made re- 
taking impossible. These defects — prin- 
cipally in the form of poorly chosen cut- 
offs at the end of some surfaces, distortion 
of the balance between the voices and 
orchestra, extraneous hall noises, uneven- 
ness of the dynamic line, and some un- 
fortunate singing from both chorus and 
soloists — are not serious enough in a 
consideration of the entire Passion to make 
Bach’s music any less overwhelming. 

For three and one half hours there is 
scarcely a dull minute. The music is al- 
ways building up toward the intense dra- 
matic climax. From the Conspiracy, 


through the Passover, the Last Supper, 


THE STANDARD 
OperA & CONCERT 
GUIDE 


UPTON AND BOROWSKI 
A tremendous value, neerly 1100 pages conteining 


the plots and stories of all the standerd operas plus 
the explanation end meaning of 438 symphonies by 
112 composers. A book of musical culture you will 
need for complete enjoyment end appreciation 


LATEST REVISED EDITION 
WAS $6.00 
NOW $1.49 
Send check for your copy to: 
THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 








the Betrayal, the Crucifixion, and the 
Death of Christ, to the Burial, there is a 
constant accumulation of emotions, which 
becomes all the more absorbing as the 
music progresses. Add to this the fact that 
there are portions of the recording which 
are technically excellent, and the impor- 
tance of the recording begins to assume 
form. 

Some of the solo singing is poor, and the 
enunciation on the whole is appalling. 
But at the same time there are passages 
like the contralto aria, ““O Pardon Me, 
My God,” which are paragons of beauty. 
As a unit the performance is spirited, and 
Bach’s inspiring music comes through, 
even though it must be added in all fair- 
ness that Dr. Koussevitzky’s interpreta- 
tion and the group singing are often ragged. 
For all its shortcomings, the Passion still 
stands out as one of the significant achieve- 
ments in recorded literature and takes 
its place beside such exceptional endeavors 
as the foreign “Society” albums. 


Coxvmsn’s contribution to the: 
Bach heritage consists of the first three 
volumes of organ music played by Dr. 
Schweitzer, an eminent authority on Bach 
interpretation. Released during the last 
few months, the first and third volumes 
contain several profound examples of 
Bach’s absolute music, and the second vol- 
ume includes thirteen chorale-preludes. 
The first volume was recorded at All Hal- 
lows Church, Barking by the Tower, Lon- 
don; the others were made at Ste. Aurelie, 
Strasbourg. Columbia and Dr. Schweitzer, 
I believe, prefer the French organ. Even 
if one may discount the fact that the first 
volume is inferior in recording to the 
latter two — especially to the third — it 
is easy to explain the penchant for the 
French instrument. Its tone is brighter 
and far more sonorous, and it yields more 
graciously to the majesty of Bach’s music. 

The music is correctly, if not always in- 
spiringly, played by Dr. Schweitzer. It is 
good to see the improvement in recording 
technique in the third volume. If more 
volumes are added, I hope that something 
will be done to remove the surplus reso- 
nance. These records come from English 
Columbia originally, and, like all sets from 
that source, they are accompanied by 
scholarly analytic brochures on Bach’s 


organ music. 


Milocu can be said on both sides 
about the value of adding the cello part to 
Bach’s last two flute sonatas, as Musicraft 
has done for the first time, on records at 
least. Some may feel that it makes the 
figured bass too preponderant. Others may 
find that it rounds out the fullness of the 
harmony. For my part, I like it very much, 
if only because of the richness of color 
which emerges from the blending of the 
harpsichord and cello timbre, even more 












effective when juxtaposed to the flute, 
M. Le Roy strives for purification in his 
tone. He seems to unemotionalize Bach, 
This is a laudable achievement, if it works, 
and in the long run he comes out ahead, 
But there is such a thing as overpurifica. 
tion, the point at which the playing be. 
comes colorless and dry. Compare, for 
example, M. Le Roy’s tone with that of 
Georges Laurent, who recorded some of 
the flute sonatas some seasons back for 
Columbia. As infinitely superior as ar 
Musicraft’s records to Columbia’s older 
ones, technically speaking in this case, 9 9 
much the more could M. Le Roy’s per. §_ 
formance be enhanced by M. Laurent’s 
warm, round tone. That the flute sounds 
well with the cello and harpsichord almost 
goes without saying. The technical end of 
the recording is very fine, another indica. 
tion of the fact that Musicraft knows how 
to make good surfaces. The residues ar 
getting less and less, and it is hoped that 
in time they will disappear altogether. 











For those who were unable to hear 
the seasonal performance of “‘Parsifal,” 
there is some compensation quantitatively 
and more qualitatively in the Prelude and 
Good Friday Spell pressed on Victor 
records. In this set, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra is at a lustrous level. Its vibrant, 
passionate tone is revealed in all its dazzle, 
and Mr. Stokowski seems to make the 
most of some of Wagner’s supreme music. 
Both excerpts are an amazing paradox of 
religiosity, a combination of devoutnes 
and lust. Mr. Stokowski makes his orches 
tra penetrate to the very core of the emo- 
tions in the music and expose them i 
white heat. Victor does its job on th 
whole quite grandiosely; every subtli 
nuance comes out clearly, and the loud 
brass passages are articulate and resonast 
Were it not for some needle scratch on two 
of the surfaces, this recording might claim 
consideration as one of Victor’s finet 
products. 



















Nor so the Bach Double Concertall 
The Schnabels play in good style, 
although the elder Schnabel has often bees; 
called Beethoven’s prophet, both he 
his son can make Bach’s music and m 
it impressively. The slow movement i 
played without accompaniment, provi 
ing ample opportunity for some excel | 
pianism from both musicians. But ¢ ' 
records are poorly made. There is 
gether too much rumbling going on duri 
the performance, and the residue a 
needle scratch are too pronounced. Also, 
the parts in which the soloists and # ( 
orchestra are moving simultaneously, 0 
finds too much muddiness. And there! 
considerable room for improvement | 
recording the tone of the piano. 


ARTHUR WALLACE HEP 
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— BAD ~ 
NAUHEIM 


GERMANY 
World-Famous SPRINGS 
and SPECIALISTS 


Scientific equipment in the 
hands of medical experts sup- 
plements the curative power 
of mineral springs and the 
restful effect of delightful 
climate, amusements and en- 
virons. Fine hotels and pen- 
sions for any purse. Illus- 
trated booklets from travel 
bureaus or GERMAN RalL- 
ROADS INFORMATION OFFICE, 
10 E. §7th St., New York 


“One rests from the year at Bad Nauheim 


as one rests from the day at night’ 


@ The Nauheim baths are known 
on two continents. The cuisine... 
the climate...the magnificent set- 
ting in the heart of the Finger 
Lakes...are alike memorable. 
Hundreds revisit this famous Spa 
every year, for the skilfully-planned 
rest and invigoration which only 
The Glen Springs can give. 


Ha SPRINGS 


HOTEL 
Wm. M. Leffingwell, President 


WATKINS GLEN -NEW YORK 
N. © Office: 500 Fifth Avenue + MEdallion 3-5295 
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FOR A GLORIOUS TRIP TO 


tHITIAITS | 


@ Beautiful, happy Germany! What contrasts of the ancient and 
the modern, what welcome and well-being it offers you! Every city 
has its peculiar charm. Even industrial centers like Dusseldorf or 
Essen are famed for art and fine garden-landscaping. The Trade Fair 
city of Leipzig is also the world’s book center. Hamburg has its 
quaint “Old Town” and Bremen its medieval architectural splen- 
dor. Gay, dynamic Berlin is surrounded by pastoral woodlands 
bordering on the picturesque Spreewald. 


Then there are Dinkelsbuhl, Rothenburg and 
Nordlingen — exquisite museum pieces them- 
selves ... Nurnberg, the home of toys and Meis- 
tersingers, and of magnificent modern develop- 
ments ... Heidelberg, synonym for the romance 
of university days . . . the cathedral cities of 
Cologne, Worms and Speyer... glorious Frank- 
furt, fascinating Dresden, Munich with her boun- 
tiful art and jolly Hofbrau . . . romantic Vienna, 
living in waltz time by the blue Danube. 


Every region has its individual charm — the 
castled Rhine, the enchanting Black Forest, the 
Bavarian Alps and the Austrian Tyrol. You will 
find new health at Germany's famous spas... 
and new thrills in such sports as hiking, boat- 
ing, golfing and tennis. 


All this you can enjoy, and more... in perfect 
comfort, whether in hotel, train or steamer... 
good living at moderate prices, still further 
reduced by the use of registered Travel Marks. 
3 And the German Railroads grant you 60% 
Our new American headquarters: 
10 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. reduction of rail fares. See Germany now! 


Consult your travel agent and write for booklet 12 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


10 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 


bas appeared in Tue Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 




































To Tip OR NOT TO TIP 


To the Editor: 

I have just read Alvin Harlow’s article 
[Our Daily Bribe,” April Forum] and I 
am glad this question of tipping is receiv- 
ing serious consideration. I am interested 
chiefly from the point of view that the 
workers should receive adequate salaries 
for work performed and should do their 
work equally well for everyone with whom 
they come in contact. 

It should not be a question of getting 
better service if you can afford to give a 
tip large or small, and no worker should 
be subjected to the insecurity that low 
wages and dependence on tips for a living 
wage must force upon him. 

ELEANOR RoosEvELT 

The White House 

Washington, D. C. 





and compelled until I provide an iney. 
haustible supply of money for every 
known need of the human race. Simply 
because I refuse to donate something or 
other I am boycotted, talked about, lied 
about, held up, held down and robbed 
until I am almost ruined. I can tell you 
honestly that except for the miracle that 
happened I could not enclose this check. 
The wolf that comes to many doors nowa. 
days just had pups in my kitchen. I sold 
them and here is the money. 
Licut H»artep 
































Splash in the surf, fish, 
sail a boat or just loll 
on broad clean beaches. 
Discover an old Mission 

. . enjoy the subtropic 
loveliness of Balboa 
Park... or run down to 
Old Mexico for lunch. 
Explore the waterfront around one of 
the world’s finest landlocked harbors 
. . . take in the smart shopping districts 
of San Diego, La Jolla and 
Coronado. You'll like San Diego, 
where cool sea breezes blow and 
vacation sports abound. 
























Charleston, S. C. 





RACKET BUSTING 
To the Editor: 









The story of Thomas J. Courtney, our 
courageous State’s Attorney [|“‘ The Shake. 
down,” April Forum] is moving and dra- 
matic. How heartening it is to know that 
a fearless, two-fisted public prosecutor can 
get definite results against gangsters and 
racketeers! Courtney’s splendid fight in 
behalf of legitimate labor organizations 
has our admiration and co-operation. It 
was illuminating and progressive of you 
to publish this narrative. 

Henry Horner, Governor 

Springfield, Ill. 


























FREE BOOKLET 
Address . Room 305 
San Diego - California Club 


ALIFORNIA 


Include SAN DIEGO 
on your ticket 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 


A NEW SUBSCRIBER? 


To the Editor: 

In reply to your request to send a check, 
I wish to inform you that the present 
condition of my bank account makes it 
almost impossible. My shattered finan- 
cial condition is due to Federal laws, 
State laws, County laws, City laws, cor- 
poration laws, liquor laws, Mother in 
laws, Brother in laws, Sister in laws and 
Outlaws. 

Through these laws I am compelled to 
pay a business tax, amusement tax, head 
tax, liquor tax, school tax, light tax, sales 
tax, carpet tax, income tax, food tax, 
furniture tax and excise tax. Even my 
brains are taxed. 

I am required to get a business license, 
car license, hunting and fishing license, 
truck license, not to mention marriage 
license and dog license. 


















FORD’S BENNETT 


To the Editor: 

Your article about Harry Bennett in 
the February Forum [Henry Ford’s 
Commander in Chief,” by John . 
O’Brien] is very interesting, especially to 
one who has worked for Henry Ford for at 
least twelve years, six of them in the 
foundry. .. . 
































No man in the Ford plant has to worry 
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AT THE TOP OF THE POCONOS |_| 2m also required to contribute to ; ory fi 
Here's golf at its best! . .. 1800 feet high in the | Very society and organization which the about Service men so long as he does right, fm ! 
—— oe anaes The eprty eee, See. | guns of man is capable of bringing to | just as no man needs to fear meeting a ro 
enjoyment of the grand old game! Eighteen holes | life; to women’s relief, the unemployed | officer of the law if he is law-abiding. The th 
ways ond Soaks tapt tn tapeee ibe : ee relief, and the Gold diggers’ relief. Also to So far as criticizing the boss is cot ay 
from May to November. every hospital and charitable institution | cerned, I have frequently heard them§ ®. a1 
At the modern, Inn you'll find congenial servoundings in the City, including the Red Cross, the | criticized, from Mr. Ford right down the Must 
tertainment program with music, dancing, movies, | Black Cross, the Purple Cross and the | line, and some of them right to their face,§, |, 
bridge. Outdoors a battery of tennis courts, archery Double Cross. but one thing is certain — if a man is un-@ 8 Pith 


range, 22 miles of wooded bridle paths, boating and 

bathing. For a weekend or the season, here’s your 
erfect vacation at the Top of the Poconos! OPEN 
LL YEAR. 


STOP-OVER IN THE POCONOS 


Leave Chicago Friday 8 P.M., Buffalo Saturday 9:45 a.M., 
arrive Pocono Summit 4:23 p.m. Time for a round of golf 
before dinner, a real night's rest in the mountain air and 
all day Sunday for outdoor fun. Rested and refreshed. 
you're ready for work in New York — only 3 hours away! 

























justly accused, or thinks he is, he ca 
always carry his case higher up, not only 
to the Sup’t of his department, but right 
over the Sup’t’s head. . . . 

I have heard it said that Satan 
thrown out of Heaven for complaining 
about conditions up there, and if suchi 
the case it stands to reason that we canno 
expect the Ford Motor Co. to be peried 
neither can we expect Mr. Bennett 
satisfy everybody. 


For my own safety I am compelled to 
carry life insurance, liability insurance, 
burglary insurance, property insurance, 
accident, insurance, business insurance, 
earthquake insurance, tornado insurance, 
unemployment insurance, old age and 
fire insurance. 
| My own business is so governed that it 

is no easy matter for me to find out who 
POCONO MANOR owns it. I am inspected, expected, sus- 
pected, disrespected, rejected, dejected, 

Top of the Poconos — Pennsylvania | examined, reexamined, informed, re- 
N. Y. OFFICE: 599 FIFTH AVE. = VAN. 3-7200 | quired, summoned, fined, commanded, 
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FREE BOOKLET — Golf at Pocono Manor 
Address Herman V. Yeager, General Manager, 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 
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Illustra- 

fions show 

hooks only 
one-fourth 

size. Every 

fille listed 

is full library 
size in handsome 
doth binding. 
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1%. 18,000 WORDS OFTEN MISPRO- 
NOUNCED, Wm. H. Phyfe. A new edi- 
ton of the most famous Pronouncing 

ever published. Including a 
mw supplement with 2,000 additional 
words. Originally $2.00. Now only 89c. 
(You save $1.11). 


. PUTNAM’S MINUTE-A-DAY 
LISH, Edwin H. Carr. For busy peo- 
ple who want to know — and know quickly 
~ how to say it, how to pronounce it, how 
to spell it, etc., etc. A book that makes 
gammar a game. Originally $2.00. Now 
aly 89c. (You save $1.11). 


98Be 


167. WEBSTER’'S DICTIONARY (New 
National). Nearly 900 pages of vocabu- 
Maso many special features. 32 page 

of mane in full color. New, 1938 edi- 
fan” 00 value. Only 98c. (You save 


133. SUPREME LETTER WRITER, 
Cay Vernon. Your guide to good letter 
aiine for every occasion, business and 

New, authoritative. $2.00 value. 
oly 98c. (You save $1.02). 


4. 100 WORLD'S BEST NOVELS. Con- 
. Four volumes reset into one. A 
aolete library of gine weese greatest 
m masterpieces. Fill in the gaps in your 
literary education. Originally $6.00. Now 
aly 98c. (You save $5.02). 


®. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Carl Sand- 
. The ne Sroctent of all Lincoln biog- 
y $5.00. Now only 98c, 

(You save te $4.02) 02). 


1, 4 Sex AND THE LOVE LIFE, W. J. 
Fielding. An outspoken statement of what 
should ~ about sex and its prob- 
Original ly $2.50. Now only 98c. 
(You save $1.52). 


% aancnoss HUNTERS, Paul de Kruif. 

The thrilling and dramatic story of man’s 

Set disease. Originally $3.50. Now 
(You save $2.52). 


8, ARABIAN NIGHTS, Burton's trans- 
ae unexpurensed Selection wie —_ 
ons by Steele vage ginally 

12.98. Now only 98c. (You save $2.00). 


%. LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY, Walter 
8. Pitkin. Revelations of the thousands of 
bilities in your life. Exciting, stimu- 
. sensible. Originally $1.50. Now only 

Nec. (You save $.5 52). 


%. THE EPIC OF AMERICA, James 
iw Adams. “The best single volumeon 
can History in existence."’ One of the 

world's foremost historians interprets 

America's Past in a ae which is 

tuly epic in its sweep and un ing in its 

Illustrated. rn wed te is Now 
mly 98c. (You save $2 


#. ASK ME ANOTHER. A game book 
that will train your pemory. Answers to 

questions in a form that will make 
fects stick in your mind. Two volumes in 
me, are 83 baly $3.00. Now only 98c. (You 


%. THE WELL OF LONELINESS, Rad- 
Hall. A poignant and beautiful novel, 
the story of a woman, masculine by 
. who developed into maturity in 
“cordance with that nature. A cour 
Weatment of a difficult chologi 
Se hoen Ori pally $5 .00. Now = 
ou save $4. 
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THESE FAMOUS 


| BEST SELLERS 


ORIGINALLY 
UP TO $7560 


NOW ONLY 
89° to $1.98 


we 


TAKE YOUR PICK! ——=> 


By special arrangement with the publisher, we are able to offer you these 


famous editions at extraordinary savings. ae of them sol 


in their 


original editions for $5.00, $10.00 and even $15.00. These are NOT second- 
hand books, remainders or ‘‘Publisher’s Overstock.” They are BRAND 
NEW, custom-built editions of books you have always wanted to —_ 
Every volume is complete and unabridged, beautifully printed from 1 


easily-read 
carefull an 
rices. 

e editions. 


145. PAINTINGS: An Introduction to 
Art. 100 famous paintings reproduced from 
the originals in great private and public 
collections. With ample py eave youa 
new thereon of artists. 
Originall ly $2.50. Now only fy 98c. (You save 


138. DE MAUPASSANT’S COMPLETE 
SHORT STORIES. All in one volume 
More than 200 tales of + — love, 
hate, passion and madness. Ove 

pages. Originally $2 98. Now only 98c. 
(You save $2.00). 


58. S. S. VAN DINE’S THE WORLD'S 
GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES. Nearly 
500 pages edited by the creator of Philo 
Vance. "Or Originally $2.50. Now only 98c. 
(You save a ‘ 


18. IBSEN. e best-known plays of the 

man acknowl ean to be the world's pene 

est dramatist after Shakespeare. Eleven 

Somoine plays. ey $2.98. Now only 
8c. (You save $2 


WHY WE BEHAVE LIKE HUMAN 
BEINGS, George A. Dorsey. The scientific 
answer to questions you ask every day. 
Ey .50. Now only 98c. (You save 


81. DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO. 
100 famous stories, each turning on a Sao 
point of love. Complete and Cee ~~ 

Steele Savage illustrations. ri —_ 
$6.00. Now only 98c. (You save $5.02). 


$1.29 


305. WORLD'S BEST JOKES. The lat- 
est and largest collection of jokes, toasts, 
limericks, epigrams, parodies and wise- 
cracks. A laugh for every occasion. The 
a a s manual, the salesman’s com- 

nm, a gloom destroyer. $3.00 value. 
Only. $1.29. «(You save $1.71). 


$1.49 


302. STANDARD OPERA AND CON- 
CERT GUIDE, Upton and Borowski. A 
tremendous value, nearly 1100 pages con- 
taining the plots and stories of all the 
standard operas plus the explanation and 
meaning of 438 symphonies by 112 com- 
posers. A book of musical culture you will 
need for complete enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion whether you listen over the radio or 
from the dress circle. Latest revised edi- 
tion. Originally $6.00. Now only $1.49. 
(You save $4.51). 


317. OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE, edited by Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
The greatest and most famous collection 
of English verse ever gathered in one 
volume. Complete and unabridged; reset 
specially for this limited edition in larger 
type ont printed from new plates. Bound 
in sumptuous buckram and stamped in 
gold. Originally $3.00. Now only $1.49. 
(You save $1.51). 


on quality paper. Many are illustrated. Check this tis 
nd the books you want at savings of 4 to % of the estthaas 
m’t miss this rare opportunity for connoisseurs and collectors of 


348. SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 

WORKS. 37 plays and all the poems, in- 
cluding The onate Pilgrim. The 33 
illustrations and historical introductions 
~ nae play make rrr ea outstanding 


50 
oy Only #1 "49. (You, amet 3. i> 


358. POEMS OF INSPIRATION. Riley, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Millay, Kipling 
— and over 375 other famous poets. For- 
merly 3 volumes, now one, with new in- 


dexes. Over 800 nally $4.50. 
Now only $1.49. i eas u save oul 01). 


359. I WRITE AS I PLEASE, Walter 
Duranty. Part history, part journalism, 

autobiography, al adventure — this 
is the personal record of a world-famous 
foreign correspondent who has been and is 
still an eye witness of one of the greatest 
social experiments and dramas of all time. 
Originally $3.00. Now only $1.49. (You 
save $1.66). 


$1.69 


328. SEXUAL LIFE OF SAVAGES, 
Bronislaw Malinowski. Introduction by 
Havelock Ellis. Formerly in two volumes, 
this is the definitive work on sexual cus- 
toms and practices among primitive peo- 
ples. Illustrated with over 100 photographs. 

Originally seBA8. Now only $1.69. (You 


save . $1. 29 


324. NATURE'S SECRETS. A complete 
nature bey A in one volume. Contribu- 
tions by the foremost authorities on 1,000 
species of birds, flowers, insects, animals, 
full cok etc., etc. 700 illustrations, 200 in 
full cone. Nearly 1,000 pages. Originally 
. Now only $1.89. (You save $3.11). 


323. HIGH SCHOOL SELF TAUGHT. 
A complete four year high school course 
arranged and edited for stimulating, pro- 
ductive home study. Twenty minutes a 
day with this 20-volumes-in-one book gives 
you the foundation for a complete educa- 
ao value. Only $1.89. (You save 


pes ies un- 
abridged, printed 
in large and eas- 
ily read type from 
the plates of the 


original editions. 


Shee 


GEsEN woe: S PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS DESK BOOK. Invaluable 
guide and counsellor / executives and 
secretaries. Saves time, saves money, in- 
creases business, supplies information on 
every business activity. Revised and 
enlarged edition with a_ Dictionary of 
Business Terms and Law. Originally $3.50. 
Now only $1.89. (You save fi 1.61). 


322. COMPLETE RHYMING DIC- 
TIONARY, Clement Wood. The best, 
simplest and most comprehensive hand- 
book for poets and song writers ever pub- 
lished. Over 66,000 yming words ar- 
ranged scientifically by sound, plus a 
complete f= to technique and poetic 
Sis. $5.00 value. Only $1.89 (You save 


SPECIAL! 39e 
famous authors at the amazing 
low price of only 3%. Un- 
abridged, library size, bound in 

600. The Hurrican 
by Nordhoff ‘and Hall 
601. The Exile 
602. Strong Poison 
by Dorothy L. Sayers 
The Dumb Gods Speak 
604. Of Mice and Men 
by John Steinbeck 
$1.98 
Clement Wood and Gloria Goddard. Fun 
for every occasion. Whatever game you 
may want to play will be found in 
1500 games in 900 pages, with full rules and 
directions and many helpful diagrams and 
illustrations. $5.00 value. Only $1.98. 
326. GREYHOUNDS OF THE SEA. 
The Story of the American Clipper Ship, 
Carl C. Cutler. A_ beautiful, oversized 
of Chose greene’, romantic sailing vessels 
of yesterday. A real treasure to own and to 
love. With dozens of photographs, ship and 
els and full color reproductions of the 
paintings of famous marine artists. Origi- 
nally $15.00. Now only $1.98. (You save 


Distinguished fiction of worid- 
cloth. 
by Pearl S. Buck 
603. 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim 
363. COMPLETE BOOK OF GAMES, 
complete guide and referee. AY than 
(You save $3.02). 
volume commemorating the storied careers 
sail plans, pen and ink drawings, ship mod- 
$13.02) 
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OUR MANUFACTURERS 


Alfred Hirsch 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers is one of our most powerful 
organizations of businessmen. When 
the Manufacturers assemble to 
consider the state of manufacturing, 
the newspapers hang on their words. 
Just now, the Manufacturers are 
deeply concerned over the state of 
the nation and considering ways and 
means of bringing about political 
and other changes in which they 
have an interest. Mr. Hirsch con- 
siders the implications of this move 
and investigates the trends, of great 
importance to our national future, 
of which it may be an indication. 


CLARENCE DARROW 


Clarence True Wilson 


The last man you would expect to 
find an admirer of the late Clarence 
Darrow, that fighting liberal, agnos- 
tic, and champion of the underdog, 
would be Clarence True Wilson — 
the Prohibitionist. But here is one 
more proof of Darrow’s greatness — 
the fact that he was able to win the 
admiration of one of his bitterest 
opponents. 


ADJUSTING YOURSELF 

TO YOURSELF 

Winfred Rhoades 
Another Rhoades article on the 
part the mind plays in achieving a 
normal, happy existence. If you 
read “Cure by Faith,” “The Self 
You Have to Live With,” and “Get- 
ting Adjusted to Life,” you will be 
unwilling to miss this one. 


THE LITTLE FELLOW’S 
TAXES 


John Forsythe 


We thought the day would never 
come, but here is a man (sane, to the 
best of our knowledge and belief) 
who says his taxes aren’t high 
enough! Emotion overcomes us; we 
can’t say more about this now. 


WHY IS MIDDLE AGE? 


Benjamin Gayelord Hauser 


His work as nutritionist has con- 
vinced Mr. Hauser that physiologi- 
cal and chronological age have little 
in common. Food science, he says, 
now provides us with knowledge 
which prevents and corrects pre- 
mature old age. 
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Popular Copyrights Are A Smash Hit! 


THEY INSTRUCT WHILE THEY ENTERTAIN 


Millions of Books 
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20 BOOKS for $] 


AKE your pick of the Little Blue Books listed on 
this page at the rate of 20 books for $1, plus lc per 
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Physiology Self Taught 
Facts About Palmistry 


Botany for Beginners 


Modern Sexual Morality 
Burbank Funeral Oration. 
Judge Lindsey 


chology of Affections 
Mistresses of Today 
and Women 
Book of Useful Phrases 


Facts About Astrology 
Good Habits and 
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775 First Aid for Investors 


How 


777 Riddle of Human Behavior 
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Divorce Laws 
800 Sex in Psycho-Analysis 
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Dreams 
810 Scandals of Paris Life 
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816 Shakespearean Quotations 
817 Her Burning Secret 
819 Book of Strange Murders 
820 Jokes About Married Life 


821 Improve Your Vocabulary 
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835 Handbook of Useful Tables 


841 Future of Religion 
842 Best Jokes of 1925 


843 Can You Control Conduct? 
845 Facts About Fortune Telling 
846 Womanhood: Facts of Life 
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850 Bad Habits and How to 
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853 How to 

855 How to Write Letters 
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How to Order 


Just list titles desired by 
number. Order at least 20 
books and enclose money 
order, check or currency at 
rate of 20 books for $1 — 
minimum order $1. Add Ic 
per book to cover carriage, 
and books will be shipped 
prepaid. (Add 10c to personal 
check. It is best to remit by 
cash, postal money order or 
unused U. S. stamps.) No 
Cc. O. D. Canadian and foreign 
price, 7c per book, delivered. 
Canada or foreign must remit 
by international postal money 
order. 





{Each order for $1 or more entitles you to a trial subscription to The 
American Freeman, at no extra cost, if you ask for it. This is the 
growing questions and answers magazine.) 
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Use This Simple Order Form 
For Popular Copyrights 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. A-260, Girard, Kansas 


Enclosed please find $ 


.which is pay- 


ment at the rate of 20 books for $1 for the following popular 
copyrights which I have listed by number on the lines below. 
(Add ic per book for carriage.) 


AMERICA 
GOES TO 
WAR 


By Charles C. 
Tansill 


Hailed as... 


“FAR AND AWAY THE BEST 
analysis of American neutral- 
ity and the road to war that 
.has ever been written.’’ 
—Henry Steele Commager. 


“THE MOST EXHAUSTIVE 
ANALYSIS of that twenty- 
year-old experience of faint- 
hearted neutrality which has 
yet appeared.”—Lewis Gan- 
nett in N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“A NOTEWORTHY CONTRI- 
BUTION to the truth of Amer- 
ica’s involvement in the Euro- 
pean War. I hope that Ameri- 
can citizens will take the time 
to become acquainted with 
this history. It is essential, in 
my opinion, to their equip- 
ment to protect themselves 
against similar involvement in 
the future.’’—Edwin Bor- 
chard, Yale University School 
of Law. 


“A MASTERLY WORK; thor- 
ough, interesting, impartial, 
and convincing. Every chap- 
ter throws new illumination 
upon the period.” 

—Allan Nevins. 


“PERHAPS THE FULLEST AND 
MOST CAREFULLY DETAILED 
of all the studies that have yet 
appeared on the subject. ... 
With Europe’s fatal year of 
1940 just around the corner, 
no comment upon the timeli- 
ness of Dr. Tansill’s book is 
needed.” —Herschel Brickell 
in New York Post. 


The inside story of the Amer- 
ican neutrality policy during 
the years 1914-1917. 


731 pages $5.00 





THE FIGHT FoR LiFE— Pau! de 
Kruif (Harcourt, Brace, $3.00). 

CHARLES DARWIN — Geoffrey 
West (Yale, $3.50). 

THE ROCKY ROAD TO DUBLIN — 


|Seumas MacManus (Macmillan, $2.50). 


BARNEY BARNATO — Richard Le- 
winsohn (Dutton, $3.00). 

WHAT HATH A MAN? — Sarah 
Gertrude Millin (Harper, $2.50). 

CHINA FIGHTS FOR HER LIFE — 


|H. R. Ekins & Theon Wright (Whittlesey, 
|$2.75). 


OuR COUNTRY, OUR PEOPLE, 


|AND THeEmrs — M. E. Tracy (Macmil- 


lan, $1.75). 
THE TIME OF CHANGE — Lucile 
Grebenc (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00). 


A Goop scrap is always good copy. 


|The first reporter to survey the no man’s 


land between us and the microbes was 
Paul de Kruif, and his chronicles of the 
ever shifting battle against disease have 


|won him a unique place in literature. The 


Fight for Life is his most exciting book, 
partly because it brings the front lines so 
very close to home and partly because it 
shows a man who has shed his cynicism 
and become more energetic and inspiriting 
than ever. A very Jehu of medical science, 
he drives furiously but with a purpose. It 
is a stony reader indeed who won’t get up 
behind him and cheer. 

Within the last decade an incredible 
advance has been made in knowledge of 
how to check or treat or eliminate entirely 
ancient scourges. All the dramatic spots 
in this passionately swift progress, the 
sacrifices of valiant men and women who 
have made it possible, are fuel for Mr. de 
Kruif’s fire. And he turns its white heat 
against the barriers that stand between 
the healthmen’s wisdom and technique 
and the public’s well-being. 

This is not to say he is a lone crusader. 
He believes people are convinced that 
“life is no longer a question of do I live or 
do I die. . . . It now becomes do we live 
or do we die.” 

Giving a magnificent affirmative to 
this faith, he tells the story of ideas, born 
in laboratories, that became healing reali- 
ties to millions wherever there was money 
enough to put doctors and nurses into 
action. Pellagra and tuberculosis can be 
conquered, as can syphilis and the mani- 


‘fold dangers that threaten mothers and 


newborn children. The infantile-paralysis 
fight is perhaps half won. 
The miracles de Kruif relates that have 





already been worked with shockingly 


meager funds fairly take your breath away, 
The best thing about it all is that it costs 
less to cure people than to let them die — 
if only those who hold the purse strings 
can be made to listen to figures. Paul de 
Kruif is sure they can be made to. If 
enough plain citizens read his rousing 
book, he is right — right as all those doe. 
tors who have long been tenaciously 
chasing more elusive things than dollars 
and cents. 


A scientist as restrained as de 
Kruif is robust and as ailing as the Michi- 
gan dynamo is hardy was Charles Darwin. 
Yet, for all his lifelong battle with timidity 
and dyspepsia, he managed to assemble 
and defend a book that altered the whole 
course of human thought. Theories of 
evolution were, of course, in the air; but, 
where brilliant, flashing minds could not 
weld them together, Darwin’s patient, 
agglutinative methods pieced out a 
coherent whole. 

In Geoffrey West’s Charles Darwin, the 
story of the great evolutionist is traced 
from his origins — almost from the ori- 
gins of the Darwin species. Son of a 
physician — grandson of a_ physician, 
poet, gardener and handy-man of the 
sciences — Charles the happy-go-lucky 
disliked all studies and seemed to be 
headed for the life of a gentleman sports- 
man. He did collect bugs, but all college 
students had some such hobby. Then 
chance sent him off on the now famous 
voyage with the Beagle, which changed 
him from dilettante to diligent researcher 
— and invalid. 

Mr. West’s record of Darwin’s progress 
makes lively and very dependable read- 
ing. Intimate, sympathetic, discreetly 
probing into the psychological, this 
gracefully written biography brings 4 
new understanding of the stubborn, un- 
assuming digger who provoked civil war 
in the sciences, with the whole lay world 
taking sides. 


Wruar every editor dreams of is 
not just a fresh genius dropped onto his 
doorstep but one whom he can recog 
nize. To his everlasting credit, Alden had 
the necessary perception when Seumas 
MacManus brought his manuscripts and 
the smell of Irish turf smoke into the 
office of Harper’s Magazine many years 
ago. With the story of how Americans read 
and took him to their hearts and how he 
went home to live happily ever after, 
Mr. MacManus ends his volume of rem 
niscences, The Rocky Road to Dublin. ¥ 
his Donegal countrymen doubted a mere 
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could bring, even in America, as 
guch as $100, they rejoiced in his fortune, 
gherever he said it came from. 

Not that the author could blame them 
fr their skepticism, recalling certain 
incidents of his youth. There was the time 
he got caught at poaching by the Marquis 
himself and the time he imagined that a 
ranger up in the hills wanted to butcher 
him for the meat on his wiry little frame 
and the later scandal of his teaching other 
gall Irishmen things suspected of being 
disloyal to England. These and a thousand 
other whimsical or poignant or salty epi- 
sdes make this book reading that is pure 
delight. 


Wun the diamond fields in 
South Africa were first opening, two young 
Englishmen ventured out to test the raw 
promise of the country. One was Cecil 
Rhodes, austere, imaginative, scholarly. 
The other was a hearty, adventurous 
product of London’s slums, where he 
downed in music halls under the name of 
Barney Barnato. Each, with his own flair 
for business, built up a fortune in vast 
enterprises; and sooner or later the two 
had to clash. 

Rhodes and his visions of empire and 
monopoly are perhaps more challenging 
to the biographer; but Richard Lewin- 
whn, in his Barney Barnato, reveals the 
chubby comedian-financier as the more 
human and engaging. Barney didn’t really 
give a hoot for empire — he liked to make 
money and he was shrewdly factual in the 
way he went about it. He was utterly 
without pretense. Although Rhodes, sub- 
tle and complex, could outmaneuver him, 
Barnato’s simple directness seemed to get 
him as far in the end. His one and colossal 
mistake, says his biographer, was to let 
Rhodes steer him into politics. Barney, 
the astute merchant, had no gift for in- 
trigue of that sort; and the Boer situation, 
in which he played an important and 
heartbreaking part, drove him finally to 
depression and suicide. 

Making prime use of the contrast be- 
tween these two men of power, Mr. 
lewinsohn has written a swift, lucid, and 
thoroughly entertaining story of their 
times. 


Srirrep by Rhodes’s visions and ac- 
tomplishments, scores of other English- 
men soon set out to fulfill Britain’s destiny 
in South Africa. In her new novel What 
Hath a Man? Sarah Gertrude Millin tells 
the story of Henry Ormandy, one of those 
sturdy youths who served half as commer- 
tial pioneer, half as government watchdog. 

Though some of his confreres must have 
loved the color and authority and danger 
d the job, Henry found it strange and 
bewildering. The Africans, he thought, 
were worthy if rather dull people; and 
he was amazed to hear himself branded a 


negrophile. He saw logic behind white 
laws for black natives, but was shocked to 
find them enforced by brute strength 
rather than by reason. Henry was, finally, 
a Catholic and inclined to the ascetic. 
Still, there were things he felt he could 
profitably teach his God; and women, for 
all St. Paul’s doctrine, successfully ob- 
truded in his life. 

Henry’s search for a way through the 
tangle of contradictions and betrayals is 
the search of all puzzled, sensitive men 
who, falling short of genius, can accept 
only half the obligations and privileges of 
mediocrity. Mrs. Millin gives him no 
catchword solution, no facile power of 
decision. As always, she writes sanely yet 
provocatively, and her story should touch 
many who sense that there must be some 
road to choose besides the one to Africa 
— or to the psychoanalyst. 


A srreamutnep account of China’s 
war for independence comes this month 
from H. R. Ekins, veteran U.P. corre- 
spondent in the Orient. Collaborating with 
Theon Wright, he has made China Fights 
for Her Life much easier to read than the 
evening paper — and much less likely to 
be left outside the door next morning for 
the janitor to take away. 

Here is all the drama in the rise to 
power of the two generals who have quit 
shooting at each other and together are 
now drawing a bead on Japan. Chiang 
Kai-shek was born to live an obscure life, 
if the law of averages in overpopulated 
China means anything. So was Chu Teh, 
mysterious military genius who commands 
the Red armies by profession and knocks 
off for an enthusiastic if awkward game of 
basketball by preference. And American- 
educated Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
plays a no less influential part than her 
inscrutable dictator husband in this his- 
tory, which is as documentary as it is 
animated. 

Emphasis throughout the book falls 
on the personalities behind the programs 
that are remaking the destiny of China. 
These programs are all outlined — be they 
pro-Japanese or pro-Soviet — and impor- 
tant battles and the epic march of the Red 
armies across half the face of China. But 
in the end the authors are most interested 
in people. Even the appendix, which sud- 
denly takes on a scholarly note quite in 
contrast to the jaunty and almost aban- 
doned text, concludes with thumbnail 
biographies of prominent figures. China 
Fights for Her Life is good journalism, 
which is to say it is at once factual, crisp, 
and ever so approachable. 


Tusne’s a pretty good chance you 
will be able to silence your overconten- 
tious neighbor — or debunk your contrary 
Congressman — if you bone up on Our 


Country, Our People, and Theirs. Here, in | 


Man Can Talk 
With God, Says 
Noted Psychologist 


A new and revolutionary religious teaching 
based entirely on the misunderstood sayings 
of the Galilean Carpenter, and designed to 
show how we may find, understand and use 
the same identical power which Jesus used in 
performing His so-called Miracles, is attract- 
ing world wide attention to its founder, Dr. 
Frank B. Robinson, noted psychologist, au- 
thor and lecturer. 

““Psychiana,” this new psychological re- 
ligion, believes and teaches that it is today 
possible for every normal human being, un- 
derstanding spiritual law as Christ understood 
it, to duplicate every work that the Carpenter 
of Galilee ever did — it believes and teaches 
that when He said, “the things that I do shall 
ye do also,” He meant what He said and meant 
it literally to all mankind, through all the ages. 

Dr. Robinson has prepared a 6000 word 
treatise on “Psychiana,” in which he tells 
about his long search for the Truth, how he 
finally came to the full realization of an Un- 
seen Power or force so dynamic in itself that 
all other powers and forces fade into insig- 
nificance beside it — how he learned to com- 
mune directly with the Living God, using this 
mighty, never-failing power to demonstrate 
health, happiness and financial success, and 
how any normal being may find and use it as 
Jesus did. He is now offering this treatise free to 
every reader of this magazine who writes him. 

If you want to read this highly interesting, 
revolutionary and fascinating story of the 
discovery of a great Truth, just send your 
name and address to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, 
707-6th Street, Moscow, Idaho. It will be 
sent free and postpaid without cost or obli- 
gation. Write the Doctor today. — Copyright 
1935 Dr. Frank B. Robinson. — Advertise- 


ment. 


OUR COUNTRY, 
OUR PEOPLE, 
And Theirs 


By M. E. TRACY 


Publisher of 
“CURRENT HISTORY” 


is a comparative depiction of work- 
ing and living conditions in the 
United States, Italy, Germany and 
Russia by charts and graphs to 
show just what the Superstate has 
accomplished for the average citizen. 


$1.75 
all bookstores 
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now ready. Copies will be sent to subscribers, 
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Books, short stories, articles and verse criticised 
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pay dividends ! 


® Your personality is judged by your every. | 


day conversation. Whatever you say can | 


and always should reflect your real abilities; 


Are you sure you make a good impression | 


every time you talk? 

@ In your conversation lies the opportu- 
nity for social and business advancement 
—new friendships—new contacts—popu- 
larity—promotion—in short, SUCCESS. 
@® You may have this booklet FREE. It 


describes in detail a simple and practical | 
method for self-training in conversation | 


—in your own home. 

This unique method is 
heartily endorsed by 
leading educators. 

@ Acquire ease and skill 
in conversation. This 
booklet tells you how. 
Mail coupon or write to 
Conversation Institute, 
Dept. 116A, 3601 Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago, IIL. 
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Conversation Institute 
Dept. 116A, 3601 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 

Please send me your free booklet “Adventures 
in Conversation.” 


See world’s most | 


_The Book Forum _ Book Forum 


four parallel columns on each page, Editor 
M. E. Tracy of Current History compares 
Italy, Germany, Russia, and the United 
States. 

How much less iron does Italy have 
than the U.S.S.R.? What are the different 
laws and practices governing the care of 
mothers or munitions makers — and what 
is the relative birth rate of babies and 
bombs — in the countries that control so 
much of the immediate future of the 
world? Mr. Tracy’s admirably conceived 
book gives the answers, omitting only the 
trends and thus allowing something still 
for you and your neighbor to wrangle 
about. 

No warmed-over World Almanac is this 
compilation. The facts are much easier to 
get at and to study, beautifully printed 
with graphic charts and maps on ample 
Fortune-sized pages. And what does all 
this pithy comparison of peoples, laws, 
places, and politics indicate? Mr. Tracy 
frankly states in his introduction that he 
has set out to demonstrate the superiority 
of the American way. He has presented 
his case with more than run-of-the-mill 
persuasiveness. 


Soverat years ago Lucile Grebenc 
left New York behind her, bent on making 
| her plot of Connecticut soil yield satis- 
factions the city could not. Luckily she had 
both the green thumb and the gift for tell- 
ing its exploits. And so, along with crops, 
she produced one of the few really tempt- 
ing back-to-the-land books. In The Time 
of Change, she turns to fiction and to 
another age. 

Against the Connecticut country scene 
of 100 years ago, she traces the story of a 
girl whose life was marked by two historic 
events. The War of 1812 carried off her 
| husband to fight the British on their wed- 
_ ding day. Then the great storm and tidal 
wave engulfed him and his project for a 
cloth mill on the night their son was born. 
The manner in which she shaped her days 


all the warm, homespun details of farm 
living, at the time when machines were 
just beginning to bring their threat and 
| promise to New England. 

In this vivid reconstruction of the past 
Miss Grebenc makes a new field her own. 
If her characters seem at times less vital 
than their surroundings, she has gained 
| surety in the expression of her fierce devo- 
tion to the earth and the things that grow 
from it. 


M. L. ELTING 


Don’t miss THE FORUM’S new 
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on page xiii 


to sorrow and hope and new love reveals | 





Books by 


Famous Authors 


Any Four Books For $1.00 


International Pocket 


Library books 


are made to fit your pocket in more 
ways than one—they are a bargain 


in 


The 


price and of real pocket dimensions. 
series is sturdily bound, with 


sewed bindings that allow flat open- 
ing, and printed in large, clear type. 
ll the books are entirely unabridged. 
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MLLE. FIFI and other stories by 
Guy de Maupassant. Introduction 
by Joseph Conrad. 

. TWO TALES by Rudyard Kipling. 
Foreword by Wilson Follett. 

. A SHROPSHIRE LAD by A. E£. 
Housman. Preface by Wm. Stanley 
Braithwaite. 

. TWO WESSEX TALES by Thomas 
Hardy. Introduction by Conrad 
Aiken. 

. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST by Oscar Wilde, Intro- 
duction by Lester Cramer. 

. MODERN RUSSIAN CLASSICS by 

Andreyev, —_ Gorki, Tchekov, 

Babel, Artzibashev. 


. BY VIOLENCE by John Trevena. 
Preface by Edward J. O’Brien. 

. GITANJALI by Rabindranath Ta- 
gore. Preface by W. B. Yeats. 

. THE BOOK OF FRANCOIS VILLON. 
Introduction by H. DeVere Stac- 
poole. 

. SAFE NUMBER 69 by J. S. Fletcher. 

. FIVE MODERN PLAYS by O'Neill, 
Schnitzler, Dunsany, Maeterlinck, 
Hughes. 

. THE HOUND OF HEAVEN AND 
OTHER POEMS by Francis Thomp- 
son. Introduction, G. K. Chesterton. 

. CANDIDE by Voltaire. Introduction 
by Andre Morize. 

. THE WISDOM OF CONFUCIUS, 
edited by Miles M. Dawson. 

. THE SYMPOSIUM OF PLATO. In- 
troduction by B. Jowett. 

. ALICE IN WONDERLAND by Lewis 
Carroll. Illustrated by John Tenniel. 

. MY DAUGHTER BERNADETTE by 
Francis Jammes. Translated by 
Lucy Humphrey Smith. 

. THE GREATEST THING IN THE 
WORLD by Henry Drummond. In- 
troduction by Elizabeth Towne. 

. ESSAYS IN THE ARTS by Dunsany, 
W. A. Sinclair, Elie Faure. 

. THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET by 
Clarence Darrow. 

. THREE IRISH PLAYS by Synge, 
Hyde, and W. B. Yeats. Introduc- 
tion by Harrison Hale Schaff. 

. COLOURED STARS, edited by Ed- 
ward Powys Mathers. 

. THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAY- 
YAM. Decorations by Elihu Vedder. 
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TOASTS 





STRUTHERS BuRT, that entertaining 
govelist and essayist with whom most 
readers are familiar, lives in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. His last Forum contribu- 
tion was “Will the Upper Classes Van- 
ish?” (December, 1937). 
| RavpH Haey’s childhood was spent in 
the Orient, and the New England coun- 
tryside seems very tame to him after those 
years of snakes and Anopheles mosquitoes. 
“Still,” he says, “whenever I see a black- 
















nota cobra.” 


Connecticut farm described in his article. 
His last book was Three Bags Full, and he 


isat present at work on another, a social 









tobe called The March of the Iron Men. 

Davip CaRL CoLony is Rector of St. 
luke’s Church in Philadelphia’s industrial 
Kensington. He is nominally connected 
vith the Mission Industrial School, in 
South Philadelphia, which he originally 
organized and later turned over to a board 
of directors. 

EDWARD L. BERNAYS is a counsel on 
public relations, and was not long ago 
rferred to in Time as “U. S. publicist 
Number One.” He is the author of Propa- 
ganda and Crystallizing Public Opinion. 

FERDINAND LUNDBERG was born in 
Chicago of Scandinavian parentage. From 
1924 to 1934 he was a newspaperman, 
frst in Chicago and then in New York. In 
1986 he published Imperial Hearst and, 
ast fall, America’s Sigty Families, which 
started a number of small riots. His next 
book will deal with Wall Street’s financial 
history. 

JAMES FINAN is a native and resident 
a’ New York City. He attended Colum- 
bia University and has written for several 
wwspapers as well as the New Yorker and 
Esquire. 

The ANONYMOUS author of “‘A Career 

Woman Regrets” is a woman of some 
fominence in both social and political 
arcles in New York City. 
DONALD ANDREWS is associated with 
me of the nation’s leading colleges, in the 
Middle West, and has been interested for 
” years in the phase of their work dis- 
cussed in his article. 

FREDERICK K. STAMM has been Minis- 
tt of the Clinton Avenue Community 
uurch, in Brooklyn, New York, since 
1929. He has written for many magazines 
nd this month began his eighth year 
broadcasting for the National Broad- 
wsting Company, on “High Lights of 
te Bible.” 

HARRY PRICE was born in England, and, 
wth before and after coming to this 
untry (of which he is now a citizen) 
tveled or lived in close to twenty others. 
ie is the author of one book and has been 
gaged in newspaper and magazine pub- 
ing for a number of years. 
































































































snake I have to remind myself that it is | 


ROGER BURLINGAME lives on the small | 


history of invention in the United States | 









WHAT DO SAVAGES TALK ABOUT? 


— The weather, perhaps, or the ‘‘big one 
that got away, conversational prototypes 
of which you will find even in our own 
cultural hinterlands. 








































But pleasantries like these are not enough 
for FORUM readers. That's why they read 
FORUM in the first place, why too, many 
of them are adding GLOBE to their 


reading schedules. 





















If you like FORUM, you are bound to 
like GLOBE. So don’t hesitate. Send for 
your free copy today. IF you insist on sub- 
scribing however, the price is one dollar, 
for six issues. 
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duction 00 coutemperary knowlelen and COMPLETE rg “The best one-volume treatment of 


sex in the English language."’ 


BERTRAND RUSSELL says: 


contemporary theories about the physi- 


ology, psychology and hygiene of sex. ONE VOLUME— 
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and few cents delivery charge —— arrival of book. I have the right to return book within 
5 days, for full refund of purc mace price, if not entirely sati . (If you wish to save de- 
livery charges, send only $3.00. Same money-back guarantee.) “I am over 21 years old. 








“«< upposE I get sick? After all, I’m only human. And 
S if I do get a touch of colic . . . or have a nervous 
breakdown . . . do you know what'll bring it on? 
Worry! Yes, sir, worrying about how long it would take 
us to get the doctor if anything should happen. 
“Or suppose a pipe bursts in the bathroom? Or a 
burglar comes along? When something like that happens 
you don’t write a letter, or go after help on horseback. 


No, sir. You hop to a telephone! 


tise 


“And what about my mother? She’s got marketing to do. 
Sometimes she needs to get in touch with Dad during the 
day. And there are errands to be run. Well, she can’t do 
all those things without a telephone . . . and at the same 
time give me the attention I expect. 

“All Dad needs to do to have a telephone is get in 
touch with the Business Office. I’d do it myself if I could 
just get out. But I can’t. So is it any wonder that worry 


is keeping me awake half the day?” 
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